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A Magazine of Michigan history for Michigan people, contain- 
ing new information on interesting subjects by Michigan 
writers. 

Historical news and reports from county and other local socie- 
ties and from schools and clubs doing work in Michigan 
history will be received and disseminated to all parts of 
the State. 

As the official organ of the Michigan Historical Commission 
and the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society, the Maga- 
zine will contain the important official acts of these bodies 
and the plans and progress of their work. 

Members of the Society are urged to make the Magazine a 
medium of communication with other members and societies 
respecting their historical needs, or the needs, plans, and 
progress of their respective societies. 

Due notice and credit will be given for all biographical 
sketches, reminiscences, letters, diaries, memoranda, account 
books, photographs, old newspapers, maps and atlases, 
museum objects and other items of historical interest re- 
ceived. 

All communications should be addressed to the Michigan 
Historical Commission, Lansing, Michigan. 
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MeNaeé 
HANKS To THE PROVIDENCE WHICH RULES IN THE 
AFFAIRS OF NATIONS, the new year looks forward to 
a new world order, in which America seems destined to 
play a noteworthy part. Through the Great War, Amer- 
ica has learned that a policy of isolation is for her no 
longer possible, nor desirable; by her participation, 
she has announced anew the policy of the Monroe 
Doctrine, for the world, and with the other nations 
she will now work out a policy of international coopera- 
tion that will tend to insure permanence to democracy 
in the world everywhere. 

Doubtless, as long as man retains his pugnaciousness 
and other brute inheritances, force in some form will be 
necessary to restrain. law breakers. Just as we are 
constrained to have physical power back of our courts 
of justice, so there will need to be for the world an 
international police force, — “the organized. major 
force of mankind,” as President Wilson ealls it, — to 
curb national law breakers, and fo enforce the judg- 
ments of such international tribunals as may be estab- 
lished. The league of the Allies, embracing practically 
the civilized world outside of Germany, has been a 
league to enforce peace and to punish the crimes 
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Germany has committed. If the world shall succeed 
in organizing a permanent world court, with power to 
call cases before it and to enforce its decisions, and 
which shall recognize as equal before it all nations both 
great and small, it will owe this achievement largely 
to the cooperation of the great democracies, Great 
Britain, France and the United States, and particularly 
to the economic and political experiments in federal 
government made by America. 

While the Great War, and the resulting international 
relations, afford new hope that democracy is safe from 
autocracy, the nations have yet another task, namely, 
, to make democracy safe from Bolshevism; it is now 
against the extremes and insantties of socialism that 
democracy must be made safe for the world. The 
experience of Russia is before us, and we remember that 
Russia got her Bolshevism from Germany; we have 
witnessed the operations of the Lenines and Trotzkys of 
Germany; and we are familiar ‘with the “I. W. W.’s” 
and their traitorous kind in America. The difference 
between this thing and democracy is obvious. De- 
mocracy is fundamentally Christian; it stands for the 
brotherhood of men, for ‘‘peace on earth, good will 
towards men.”’ Bolshevism is essentially anti-Chris- 
tian. The red flag symbolizes fire and blood, — the 
blood which shall flow from class war, if Bolshevism is 
allowed to take the sword and pit men in civil strife 
against their fellows. 

There must be serious thinking about the rights of 
labor, but as well about the rights of capital; likewise, 
both labor and capital must be persuaded that the 
obverse of every right is a duty,— and one duty of 
both is to find some other doctrine than that of the late 
Kaiser, that Might makes Right, before democracy is 
entirely safe. 
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When democracy shall be defined in terms of the 
unbounded love and self-forgetting service of the world’s 
Master, when it shall be established universally that 
the great masses of struggling humanity may no longer 
be exploited selfishly for the benefit of the few, and 
when, on the other hand, workingmen come to recog- 
nize their proper obligations to their employers, the 
world will be near the dawn of that day when war, 
inter-class or inter-national, shall be at least highly 
improbable, and when the peoples of the world will 
have the chance to experiment with the potentialities 
of a relatively enduring peace. 


TH E Historical Geography of Detroit, by Almon Ernest 

Parkins, Ph.D., has been published by the 
Michigan Historical Commission as Vol. III of the 
University Series. Rapid indeed has been the growth 
of Detroit from a small settlement of 750 unprogressive 
people producing less than $2,500 worth of manufac- 
tured products, isolated from the outside world, to a 
great manufacturing center with a population of some 
500,000 progressive cosmopolitan people and an output 
of manufactures valued at more than $250,000,000. 
Yet such has been the growth and development of the 
city in the one hundred years between 1810 and 1910 
as described by Dr. Parkins in his book. 

To the general reader the book is a history of Detroit, 
with emphasis on the economic phase of that history; 
but it differs from the usual treatment of the history 
of a city in that the geography of the Detroit region 
and the influences of this geography on the history are 
considered. Historical Geography, as the term has 
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come to be understood by American geographers, is a 
study of the history of a region as influenced by its 
geographical environment. The Historical Geography 
of Detroit is a study of the influences of the surface 
features, waterways, soil, climate, mineral resources, 
‘and plant, animal and aboriginal human life upon the 
Europeans and their descendants who occupied the 
Detroit region and developed its resources. 

The single line of thought of the book has been to 
show the growth and development of a great city. 
Through a careful perusal one sees a little settlement, 
set in the heart of the Great Lakes region, the chief 
rendezvous of fur traders and Indians, separated by 
nearly a thousand miles of forest from Quebee and con- 
nected with the seaboard only by canoes and batteaux, 
grow into a great modern metropolis with highly devel- 
oped manufactures, employing the most skilled work- 
men, with radiating lines of railroads and steamships 
giving connection with all the important traffic routes 
enabling its products to reach every part of the habit- 
able world. 

Along with the growth in population and the devel- 
opment of manufactures there is shown the great im- 
provements in the means of transportation on both land 
and water, the evolution of social conditions, the rela- 
tions of people, and the widening of the sphere of 
influence of the city. 

The story of the rise of Detroit is here simply and 
truthfully told in an unbiased way. Being a scientific 
production, there is nothing of the “boom”’ tone in it. 
It will prove interesting and profitable to many classes 
of people interested in Detroit and its rapid growth in 
the last few years. Particularly interesting to the 
business man and student of economic history will be 
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its story of the rise of manufactures, also the story of 
the evolution of Detroit’s outlet to the ocean, and the 
development of land transportation from the dirt road 
to the modern steam and electric lines. The teacher 
of geography will find particular interest in the chapters 
dealing with the geographic setting of Detroit, the 
local geography of the Detroit region, and the geo- 
graphic factors in the growth of population and develop- 
ment of manufactures. 

Persons who know Detroit only in its modern form 
with its cosmopolitan population, its high real estate 
values, its great manufacturing plants, its numerous 
traffic lines, its excellent schools, and modern improve- 
ments, will be surprised to know that as late as 1827 
there were only 39 unnaturalized foreigners in Detroit, 
that in 1817 “to pay $7 for a lot by the side of the town 
hall was considered the act of a lunatic;” that in 1860 
copper smelting was the leading industry, there being 
seven establishments in operation; that in 1880 the 
iron and steel industry was second among those of 
Wayne County and that Wyandotte produced the 
first Bessemer steel in America in 1864; that before 
1825 it took from three to seven months for a merchant 
to get in a stock of goods from New York and that these 
goods were carried overland from Albany to Buffalo 
by wagons at a cost of $4.50 per one hundred pounds of 
freight; that as late as 1825 it was believed that the 
chief channel for the commerce of Detroit to and from 
the ocean was by way of the St. Lawrence; that the 
first public schools in Detroit were not opened until 
1838; that until 1827 the drinking water of the city 
was obtained from the river by means of pails and 
barrels, a few men earning their living by hauling 
water; and that until 1833 there was no fire department. 
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The book represents nearly two years of painstaking 
labor. Most of the material was secured from original 
documents, manuscripts, papers, journals, and reports 
—more than a thousand volumes in all. The method of 
treatment follows the most modern conceptions of that 
interesting field that borders both geography and 
history. . The book has an excellent bibliography and 
a good index. 


OLD Settlers in the Grand Traverse Region, com-’ 

piled by S. E. Wait and W. S. Anderson, has been 
issued at Traverse City. The text consists of 86 
interesting pages of personal experiences and reminis- 
cences of members of the Old Settlers’ Association of 
the Grand Traverse Region. In the front is the consti- 
tution of the society and at the close a roster of some 
1,500 members. The short papers and poems are fur- 
nished by various members. Illustrations of pioneers and 
pioneer scenes abound. It is full of the spirit. The 
president of the Association (1918) is Hon. Archibald 
Buttars, a pioneer of 1856 and formerly Lieut. Governor 
of Michigan. 


A SIGN or THE TIMEs is seen in the attention which 

the daily press is giving to the subject of history and 
the teaching of history. Following is an editorial 
from the Flint J ournal: 

One of the most dynamic subjects in the high entail 
curriculum just now is history. Not all school 
boards, textbook writers, principals or even teachers 
have till recently recognized its vital connection with 
problems of our own day; hence the tradition that it is 
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a dry subject. But the teaching of history is under- 
going a change; the signs are many and convincing. 
Young America and old America are eager for what- 
ever may help to explain the momentous events of the 
present time. In textbooks, constitutional history, 
which many find dull and abstract, no longer crowds 
out the question in which, just now, more acute interest 
is felt. Questions relating to labor, capital, charity, 
markets, rights of men and of the nations, are treated as 
problems of democracy. Even ancient and medieval 
history is being rewritten in such terms that the 
modern boy can take a lively interest in the labor 
struggle of the Gracchi of Rome and the search for 
markets in the time of the Hanseatic League. 

School authorities and teachers, however, have not 
found it easy to adjust themselves to these changes, 
and lively controversies have naturally sprung up. On 
the conservative side it is argued that the old and tried 
is best, and that the demand of a new generation for 
novelty gives no sound reason for change. Not many 
it is true, still cling to the extreme disciplinary view that 
history like other subjects was beneficial in proportion 
as it was made repugnant, but many have felt that 
changes should be made cautiously and experimentally, 
and have distrusted such radical innovations as have 
been made in certain schools, especially in the West. 
In the more advanced Eastern schools a compromise 
has been effected by the addition of courses in modern 
history, the success of which shows how great the 
demand for modernization has become. 

These are the yeastings of the history situation, from 
the secondary schools to the highest courses in the 
University. The intense pressure of life reacts upon 
the schools and puts upon teachers and the writers of 
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textbooks new problems. This may in some part 
explain the excessive number of failures in the college 
entrance examinations. Ina well-standardized subject, 
like Latin or high school mathematics, teaching and 
examining may be expected to be well correlated. But 
when a subject is in a state of flux, as has been the case 
with history of late, such adjustment is more difficult; 
a subject which has to be so largely interpreted by 
teacher, pupil, and examiner, in regard to content and 


stress, may fail to give a point of contact. 
* * * 


If there was a time when young people thought of 
history as something that happened long ago, that 
delusion has been very thoroughly dispelled. History in- 
terests everybody nowadays, and to adjust the teaching 
of it to present needs is one of the chief educational 
problems. 


‘THE DEATH OF Hon. Henry R. PATTENGILL of Lan- 
sing removes from our midst an honored citizen, a 
prominent member and trustee of the Michigan Pioneer 
and Historical Society, and a warm personal friend. 
The editor’s acquaintance with Mr. Pattengill began 
some twenty years ago when a teacher in the Upper 
Peninsula, and the fruit of that friendship, matured 
with the years, is among his priceless personal treasures. 
Mr. Pattengill’s entire life was devoted to public 
service. As an educator, few men were better known 
throughout the United States. As a public speaker, 
he was in demand for every notable gathering of civic 
and educational leaders. As an editor, he was as 
widely known through his inspiring work in the Moder- 
ator-Topics as any editor of national reputation. In 
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civie activities he was foremost, not a “one ideaist,”’ 
but broad and tolerant of all that was intellectually 
and morally honest. 

He was a born leader. In some ways he belonged to 
the old school, but if he was stern he was not harsh. As 
a teacher he was kind, but not soft; he did not believe 
in coddling. In speech he was keen, but never cruel, 
and he was never too proud toacknowledge a mistake. 
He appreciated a joke on himself as keenly as any man, 
and his sense of humor was the salt of many an other- 
wise poky meeting. No one went to sleep where he 
was. In thought he was firm but not prejudiced; he 
had biases, but he was open to conviction. In action 
he was sometimes impulsive, but never rash. He was 
quick to sense the right, and he went to his mark as 
straight as an arrow. In debate he thrust with a 
rapier or hit with a sledge hammer, as the occasion 
seemed to demand. He was absolutely without fear, 
yet not heedless, always open to advice and willing to 
make amends. In business he was shrewd, but not 
selfish, standing always for the square deal. As amoral 
leader, he was clean, but not prudish, and enjoyed a 
“spicy” joke as keenly as any man of red blood. He 
was wholesome and had nothing he was ashamed of. 
One of his tenets was that the first way to get right with 
men is to get the skeletons out of the closet. His 
religion was vital. 

As we sat in the gallery of Prudden Auditorium on 
the evening of Lansing’s First Municipal Thanksgiving 
and looked down upon the platform where so often we 
had seen him and heard him in Lansing’s Open Forum 
and in all the other good movements of our Capital 
city, there came to the mind’s eye a quiet room a few 
doors away where lay all that was mortal of our friend, 
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but like a benediction came the strains of the chorus of 
the International Song, and we shall believe indeed 
that in the Great Beyond, the soul of Henry R. Patten- 
gill ‘‘goes marching on!’ His death will be a truly 
personal loss to every teacher in Michigan, and to 
countless others who honored and loved him for his 
honest, kindly, fearless soul. 


‘TEACHERS witt BE INTERESTED in the new editions 

of Mr. Pgttengill’s publications for the study 
of Michigan among which the well known “Michigan 
Cards” will be specially welcomed,—a device for 
interesting children of the grades in Michigan and 
its history that is superior and could be used with 
profit in every school. Those who are not school 
teachers but teachers out of school will find in these 
cards at least useful diversion. Following are a few 
samples chosen at random from the 100 cards in the 
series: 

“Tuebor” (Tu-6-bor).—The motto on Michigan’s 
shield. ‘“‘I will defend.” 

“Cabinet counties.’—Named after members of Pres- 
ident Jackson’s Cabinet: Eaton, Branch, Ingham, 
Cass, Livingston and Van Buren. 

Pere Marquette—Founded the mission at Sault 
Ste. Marie in 1668. A noted French missionary 
buried at St. Ignace. In scholarship, intellectual vigor, 
and religious devotion, he was the peer of the best 
men of his time. Died while at prayer near the present 
‘site of Ludington. Made a canoe voyage of 2,500 
miles through the wilds of the Northwest. 

Michigan in the Civil War.—Furnished 90,000 sol- 
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diers. Genl. Sheridan’s black charger was a Michigan 
horse. Fully 15,000 soldiers died in the war. Gen’l 
Phil. Kearney said, ‘‘Put none but Michigan men on 
guard tonight.’”’ A Michigan company captured Jeff 
Davis in his wife’s petticoats. Michigan regiments 
took part in 803 battles and skirmishes. 

Third Constitution Went into effect Jan. 1, 1909. 
Provided for home rule, ad valorem tax on railroads, 
and initiative and referendum. Abolished the state 
census. Increased salaries of state officers. Gave 
women tax payers greater rights. 

Rose Hartwick Thorpe.—Author of ‘‘Curfew Shall 
Not Ring Tonight.” A Michigan school girl who be- 
came famous by writing one short poem. 

Russell A. Alger.—A wealthy Detroiter who started 
as a poor boy. Known as “Michigan’s Santa Claus.” 
A gallant Michigan cavalry officer. Governor of 
Michigan from 1885 to 1887. National Commander 
of the G. A. R. in 1889-90. Secretary of War, McKin- 
ley’s Cabinet. Noted for his deeds of charity and kind- 
ness to the poor. ‘‘Money is of no good to us except 
as it helps to make others happy.’” 

John D. Pierce.—Founder of the Michigan School 
System. The first State Superintendent of Publie In- 
struction in the United States. A Congregational 
clergyman, sent as missionary to the pioneers of Michi- 
gan. “I wish to place the primary school within the 
reach of every child in the State, and to establish a 
State University for the higher culture of advanced 
students.” 

In the grades these cards should be used with some 
book like A Primer of Michigan History, which gives 
in 100 readable pages the essentials for young people, 
and the Government of Michigan, which gives in similar 
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scope a teachable analysis of the present State consti- 
tution as a basis for the study of State government. 
If he was well advised who said, ‘‘Give me the making of 
the Nation’s songs and I care not who makes its laws,” 
then Mr. Pattengill’s old familiar ‘‘Knapsack”’ is a 
good supplement to the grade teacher’s ‘Michigan 
Outfit”; wherein may be found “Michigan, My Michi- 
gan,” “The Land of the Lakes,” ‘“‘Michigan Song,” 
“Our Flag,” “Song to Our Pioneers,” ete. To achieve 
satsifactory results in the study of Michigan history in 
advanced work, these early years must be guided and 
moulded in love of Michigan, of her institutions and her 
history; even if students are not going on with advanced 
work, it is still time, as Mr. Pattengill admonishes in 
his Primer, ‘‘that the youth who attend our schools 
should acquire some knowledge of the chief facts in the 
history of the State which provides for their education, 
and of which they are the future guardians and citi- 
zens.” 


‘‘What constitutes a State? 

Not high raised battlement or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate; 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
No: men—high-minded men, - 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued, 
In forest, brake, or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude; 
Men who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and knowing dare maintain.”’ 
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MER. Sruarr H. Perry of the Adrian Daily Telegram 
devotes a column editorial to the interests of 
Loeal History. He writes: 

“Ts it not strange, when this city and county are taking 
such an active part in making history, that nobody 
seems to care about writing it or preserving the data 
from which it can be written? The Telegram cannot be- 
lieve that our people are wholly indifferent; we would 
rather say they are preoccupied. But whatever the 
explanation may be, it is high time that an historical 
society was organized and the collection and preserva- 
tion of material begun. 

States and local communities are very different as 
regards their interest in such matters. Some State and 
local historical societies are remarkable for their effici- 
ency, for the wealth of their collections and the valuable 
service they have rendered; in other places such work is 
half done, or perhaps utterly ignored. Our own State 
society has done and ‘is doing excellent work, and the 
same is true of some local organizations. But in Lena- 
wee County, which had a larger part in the State’s 
early history than almost any other county save 
Wayne, the work is neglected. 


* * * 


Many years must pass before historical values begin 
to be appreciated. The Civil War is far enough in the 
background that people preserve jealously, and examine 
with great interest, the relics and records of those days 
—a proclamation of Lincoln, a eall for volunteers, an 
old musket or canteen, a picture of troops departing, a 
faded newspaper clipping telling of a meeting or a 
celebration, and in every such case the first thought is, 
“This ought to be preserved.’ Yet they are not pre- 
served, at least not in such a way that they will either 
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be safe or accessible. Théy lie scattered among hun- 
dreds ot homes and offices, unknown save to a very few, 
rarely seen by anybody, and constantly growing fewer 
by loss and damage. 

If these matters of Civil War days already have ac- 
quired such interest and value, what of the relics of 
the Great War fifty years hence? In those days there 
will be but one war in the Nation’s mind. They will 
allude to ‘‘the war’ just as a Chicagoan alludes to ‘“‘the 
fire’, as though there could be but one. Think of the 
new devices, the new methods, the unheard-of activities 
that already have come into play, and with what 
interest they will be regarded by our descendants. 
Perhaps our share as a community will not be large or 
. conspicuous, but what is worth doing is worth recording. 
These facts are easy to collect and preserve at the 
time, but the task soon grows very difficult and present- 
ly it becomes impossible. Take for example the Lena- 
wee boys in service. The draft lists and the roster of 
Company B will remain a part of the public records; 
but what of the men who have volunteered for various 
branches of the national service? And what of those 
who have taken part in war activities outside of the 
army and navy? The Telegram has already started to 
collect this information but we do not know how fully 
we shall succeed, and whatever facts we do succeed in 
getting will -have no other repository than the files of 
The Telegram. Newspaper files are valuable sources of 
information, but a much more useful source is a com- 
plete secrap-book of clippings upon some particular 
subject, or a collection of data regarding that subject 
gathered from all sources. 

There is an important field for such work, and the 
work should begin now. It should not be put off a year 
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or even a month. There are plenty of persons in the 
city and county who are interested in such matters, 
and who would enjoy devoting some attention to it. 
The Public Library would offer a safe and convenient 
repository for an historical collection. All that is 
needed is an organization to start the work and give it 
a system. Will not some of our people call a meeting 
for this purpose and get this interesting and valuable 
service under way? 


‘THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION are 

sponsors for a useful movement in record-making to 
which attention was called in the July number of the 
Magazine for 1917 (pp. 421-425). This movement has 
now become statewide under State auspices, Mrs. 
William M. Stebbins of Hastings having been appoint- 
ed by the Governor State director of collecting the 
records of Michigan soldiers and sailors in the Great 
War. Respecting the part of the Daughters in this 
work Mrs. Stebbins writes: 

“The Daughters of the American Revolution were 
organized to search out and perpetuate the memory of 
the men and women who achieved American Inde- 
pendence. This was to be done by acquiring and pro- 
tecting historic. spots, by erecting monuments, by 
encouraging historical research in relation to the 
Revolution and the publication of its results, by the 
preservation of documents and relics and of the records 
of individual soldiers and patriots. In meeting the 
requirements of its first reason for being, the society has 
come to realize thoroughly the necessity for keeping 
records of great happenings when the details are fresh 
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in the minds of people and the facts readily accessible. 
It was owing to the great amount of research work done 
and the meager results that have followed in many 
instances, that there was given to the Daughters 
prophetic insight to the value it would be, in future 
years, if a record of the men in the Great War might 
be kept at this time. 

“A year ago, in October, 1917, such a record was 
begun in Barry County. A letter was sent out to all 
the men in service from the county at that time ex- 
tending to them a greeting from the D. A. R. Chapter 
and the county, with a wish for their safety and health. 
They were advised that the society would undertake 
to make a record of their service and that a biograph- 
ical sketch of each of them would be made for future 
historical use. A stamped, self-addressed envelope was 
enclosed for their reply to the several questions that 
were contained in the letter. The result was touching. 
Nearly every person addressed wrote a fine, apprecia- 
tive letter to the society and it was very quickly proved 
that the men in khaki and in blue were pleased beyond 
measure. 

‘Historical data concerning the men in service was 
obtained in various ways. In many eases it came from 
the men themselves. Sometines it was obtained by 
an appeal to the parents through the county news- 
papers. Editors of papers supplied much information 
and cooperated in many ways in the work. Personnel 
divisions at two Camps gave invaluable assistance with 
proper addresses. A clipping committee watched State 
papers for information. A table at the County Fair 
gave many an opportunity to stop and give historical 
data to the person in charge. Indeed every idea that 
entered the minds of the committee was acted upon, 
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until Barry County obtained a fairly complete record. 
Townships could be, and in some eases have been of 
valuable service through the township clerk. At 
first, data was kept by giving each man a page in an 
ordinary record book; but as the war continued and - 
more men went into service, so that a glimpse of the 
magnitude of the idea was seen, a special book was 
designed for use in Barry County. Many historians 
were consulted and an effort made to take into account 
every fact that might arise of historical value, so that 
it is now considered in shape to be a permanent record. 
While in some cases merely the name of a man will be 
entered on his page in the county’s loose-leaf record, 
yet in one year or in ten or in fifty the page will still 
be there, and any data discovered can he entered in 
its proper place. There always have been people in- 
terested in working upon historical matters and it is 
reasonable to suppose that these records will receive 
the attention of such people for thany years. 

‘“As soon as the State Regent of the Daughters knew 
of the Barry County work, she felt that it would be a 
valuable service to the State if all chapters took it up. 
Acting upon this idea, the Regent of the Chapter in 
Barry County was made State chairman of a committee 
called “‘Home Ties and War Records,” and it became 
her dut¥ to send out an explanatory letter to every 
Chapter asking the Regent of the Chapter to appoint 
a chairman for the local work to cooperate withxthe 
State chairman. Many Chapters caught the idea at 
once and were enthusiastic in undertaking it for their 
counties. In Hillsdale where the State conference 
D. A. R. was held the first week in October, 1918, some 
opportunity was given to explain this work, and Chap- 
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ters uninterested previous’ to that time decided to try 
to gather the data. 

“During the year much encouragement has been 
given this committee by the Michigan Historical Com- 
mission who have felt that it’was a desirable work to 
be undertaken as widely as possible in the State. 
Under present direction a county assistant will be 
appointed for each county of the State, and uniform 
record books will be used in duplicate, one to be left 
in each county and one to be filed with the State. 
While from now on the collecting of the data will be 
carried on as a State work, the earnest interest and 
effort of all citizens and organizations in the counties 
is imperative for its success; and the interest will not 
be lacking, for while the work is primarily a contribu- 
tion to the historical records of the State, it will have 
for the men themselves and for their parents and friends 
a value untold.” 

Hand in hand with its encouragement of this work, 
the Historical Commission will gather systematically 
all perishable papers and manuscripts that would be 
irretrievably lost unless cdllected now. These records 
include the so-called ‘‘commonplace”’ historical ma- 
terials, such as soldiers’ letters, their diaries, letters 
from home, memoranda, programs and reports, manu- 
seripts of sermons and addresses, pictures of soldiers 
and sailors and men and women prominent in war 
activities, scenes in war preparations at home, in camp, 
hospital, ete. Attention was called to the urgent need 
of this phase of the work by the Historical Commission 
in October, 1917, in the Octobernumber of the Michigan 
History Magazine (p. 113), and in the January number, 
1918, aprogram of collecting was outlined in some detail 
(pp. 12-15). <A considerable amount of the work has al- 
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ready been done by the Commission through the county 
historical societies and the schools. Other States have 
organized their collecting work, and Michigan’s part 
in collecting her war records will not be less well done 
than the splendid part she has played in helping to 
win the war. 


PICTURES or MicuicaNn sOLDIERS AND SAILORs in - 
the Great War’ are being gathered by the national 
Government, as a part of its plan for a photographic 
history of the war for the entire nation down to the 
smallest hamlet during America’s participation in the 
struggle. Amateurs as well as professional photog- 
raphers are requested to submit one copy of every war 
picture of any kind they have taken during the war. 
The work is being carried out under the immediate 
direction of the War Department, through the pictorial 
section of its historical branch. The pictures may be 
sent direct to this branch, or to Mr. C. M. Hayes, 28 
West Adams Ave., Detroit, who has been appointed 
director of this work in Michigan. 

An announcement of the work to be undertaken con- 
tained in the Detroit Free Press for Nov. 21, 1918, 
specifies as desirable, ‘ ‘photos of such activities as Red 
Cross, patriotic funds, parades, draft board work, 
mobilizations, drilling, schools, War Stamp campaigns, 
Liberty Bond and war work organizations, pictures of 
war work and workers in industrial plants, portraits 
of individuals who have taken leading parts in war 
labor, school room activities, entertainments, addresses, 
lectures, demonstrations and exhibitions, recruiting, 
knitting, sewing, cooking, war gardening, food and fuel 
conservation work, entertainments, camp scenes, bands, 
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orchestras, and other musical organizations dedicated 
to war promotion.” 

The name of the sender will be placed with each pic- 
ture in the Government’s records. Children as well as 
adults are invited to contribute. The collection when 
completed for all the States will make a photographic 
history of the war of great educational value of and of 
international interest, and Michigan will have a just 
pride in its part in this historical service. 


RS. ELEANOR GrirFin McNett, Secretary of the 
Historical Committee of the Grand Haven Woman’s 
Club, makes the following report. of the historical work 
of the Club, suggestive for other Clubs of the State: 
The Carnegie Library ot the city of Grand Haven 
contains a large historical cabinet purchased with funds 
earned by the Industrial Committee of the Woman’s 
Club. An honored place is given to pictures and relies 
of the pioneers of Ottawa County, which in early days 
embraced also the ‘arge area of Muskegon County. 
The Committee esteems itself fortunate in securing 


\ a erude but authentic water-color of “The Ottawa 


House”—the $60,000 bubble of a Philadelphia syndi- 
cate built in the untrodden wilderness of Ottawa County 
in 1838—also the register of the hotel with its auto- 
graphs of the pioneers. No vestige of this remarkable 
undertaking now meets the eye. Many hotel bills 
were doubtless “‘settled’’ with wild-cat “‘serip,’’ and old 
pocket-books have yielded up treasures of that distant 
day. . 

The cabinet. contains many photographs of the saw- 
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mills, typical of the once paramount industry of the 
Grand River Valley. With true civie pride a local 
photographer copied and mounted the photographs 
that told of the passing of the monarchs of the forest. 

The Historical Committee has been assured of the gift 
of a valuable oil painting from far off California,— 
a half-length painting of the first teacher in the county, 
who left an enduring impress upon the rising generation 
of her day. «.. ; ,.. 

Early plats of the city covering a period of seventy 
years have been framed and hung upon the library 
walls by the Library Commission who have been most 
helpful and appreciative of the efforts to secure and 
preserve tangible evidence of the city’s founding and 
growth. 

Among the many objects of interest is the tattered 
first flag of Company F, now Company L, 126th U. S. 
Infantry, 32nd Division—the heroic “‘Golden Division’’ 
that aided in hurling back the Huns from the gates of 
Paris—‘‘Les Terribles’’ of the French. Likewise a 
roster of. the heroes of the Civil War interred in Lake 
Forest cemetery, and a roster of the boys of Company 
F who took part in the Spanish American conflict. 

Large serap-books, also the gift of the Library Com- 
mission, are filled with yellowed newspaper clippings, 
pictures, post-cards, and material of inestimable value 
to the future historian of this section of the State. 

Contemporary history is revealed in the summing 
up of the results of the Red Cross, ‘“‘Y’’, and Liberty 
Loan drives, and the preservation of posters. The His- 
torical Committee fully intend that the evidences of 
the patriotism of their home city in this great crisis 
shall be preserved for posterity. 
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SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MICHIGAN 
HISTORICAL COMMISSION, 1918. 


N accord with Section 9 of Act No. 271, Public Acts 

of 1913, the Michigan Historical Commission here- 
with submit their sixth annual report, covering the 
period from January 1 to December 31, 1918. The 
activities of the Commission during the year have been 
so fully set forth in the Michigan History Magazine 
that only a brief summary is made here. 

The personnel of the Commission during the past 
year has been as follows: 


Hon. Albert E. Sleeper 

Prof. Claude H. Van Tyne 

Hon. Clarence M. Burton 

Hon. William L. Jenks 

Rt. Rev. Monsignor Frank. A. O’Brien 
Hon. William L. Clements 

Hon. Augustus C. Carton 


At a meeting of the Commission held July 2, 1918, 
Mr. C. M. Burton, city historian of Detroit, was elected 
President and Mr. William L. Jenks was elected Vice- 
President, for the fiscal year 1918-19. 

Two meetings have been held: at Lansing, July 2 
and December 11. 

The following resolution was adopted in memory of 
the late Hon. Edwin O. Wood, Past President of the 
Commission: 


(24) 
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HonoraBiE Epwin O. Woop, LL.D. 
Ex-Presipent or THE MicuicaNn AlisrortcaL ComMISssION 
Died April 22, 1918. 


To his bereaved widow and children the Commission 
Tender their sincere sympathy and condolence. 


His wisdom, executive power, gentleness, firmness, human 
sympathy, and love of Country distinguished him among men. 
His life was devoted to the maintenance of high ideals. He 
was a model man, remarkable for his gentleness, and mercy. 
With a heart full of generous emotions, and a strong will, he 
was able to surmount difficulties and render the best service 
that a man could render his fellowmen. 

Mindful of his important work for this State, of his faithful 
services to this Body, we, the members of the Michigan His- 
torical Commission, deem it especially appropriate that there 
should be duly entered upon our records a minute of our keen 
appreciation, and that a copy of the same be forwarded to his 
bereaved widow and family. 

Rr. Rev. Mer. Franx A. O’Brien, 
Wir L. Jenks, 
CiaupDE H. Van Tyne, 
: Committee. 
Given at the Capitol, Lansing, Michigan, 
this eleventh day of December, nineteen hundred and eighteen. 


The publications of the year include Vols. III and 
IV of the University series, being The Historical Geog- 
raphy of Detroit, by Almon Ernest Parkins, Ph.D., and 
The History of Political Parties in Michigan, 1835-1860, 
by Floyd Benjamin Streeter. Four numbers of the 
Michigan History M. gazine were issued, in January, 
April, July and October. Reports on the old files in 
the executive department and the department of state 
respectively were published in the April and July 
numbers of the Magazine. In press is Vol. V of the 
University series, The M ichigan Fur Trade, by Ida 
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Amanda Johnson, M. A., and The Life and Times of 
Stevens Thomgen M ason, Michigan’s Boy Governor, 
by the late Hon. Lawton T. Hemans. A volume of 
documents to include the records of the Governor and 
Judges of Michigan Territory from 1805 “forward will 
be published early in 1919. The° “Bibliography of 
published materials on Michigan which has now reached 
10,000 titles of printed books, pamphlets, etce., a des- 
criptive list of over 2,000 volumes of manuscripts and 
some 300 maps, will be issued if possible in the coming 
year. The publications have been issued in editions 
of 2,500 copies and distributed free to the libraries and 
schools of Michigan and to such institution outside of 
Michigan as have arranged for exchanges. The com- 
pilation of biographies of State officers is nearing com- 
pletion. 

Two prize essay contests have been conducted among. 
students and teachers in the schools and colleges of the 
State, one a local history contest on the subject, “Our 
Soldiers Past and Present,” which was won by Earl 
Brown of the Muskegon High School; the essay appears 
in the January (1919) number of the Michigan History 
Magazine: the other, a war essay contest on the subject, 
‘“‘Why the United States is at War.’’ The latter con- 
test was entered by four groups of contestants: 1. 
Teachers in the Public High and Elementary Schools,— 
prize divided between Miss Bernice Anna Perry, teacher 
in the Lovell St. School, Kalamazoo, and Mr. E. W. 
Tiegs, Principal of Forest Park School, Crystal Falls; 
2. Students in Normal College and Normal Schools,— 
prize won by Miss Etta Kinch of the State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti; 3. Students in the University of 
Michigan, the Michigan Agricultural College, the Mich- 
igan College of Mines, and the University of Detroit,— 
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prize divided between Miss Dorotha McBride of the 
Agricultural College and Edwin J. Draper of the State 
University; 4. Students in all Michigan schools and 
colleges not included in groups 1 and 3,—prize won by 
Mahlon H. Buell of Hillsdale College. A prize of $50 
A ae . 3 8 
was given in each group, being divided equal!y between 
contestants in groups 1 and 3. Among the judges were 
the presidents of the competing colleges and the Supt. 
of Public Instruction. The winning essays appear in 
suecesive numbers of the Michigan History Magazine, 
beginning with October, 1918. A contest is being 
given under similar conditions in 1918-19, on the 
subject, ‘‘The Essential Conditions of Permanent 
World Peace.’ The subject for the local history con- 
fést among pupils in the schools of the State is, “What 
Our School (or County) has Done to Help Win the 
War.” 

The work in the archives at Washington which is 
being conducted jointly with historical commissions 
and societies of Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and Iowa in listing the documents relating to the 
history of Michigan and the Middle West has been 
continued during the year, and will be carried forward 
during the coming year. The results obtained have 
been of great assistance to the Commission in answering 
without loss of time the questions of students and citi- 
zens desiring historical data. 

Two meetings of the Michigan Pioneer and Historical 
Society have been held, one at Lansing in May, and 
one in Marquette in August. These meetings were 
made the occasion for war appeals and addresses and 
were distinguished by an earnest patriotic spirit. The 
Commission besides assisting in these meetings has 
helped in organizing new county historical societies 
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and has assisted the work of clubs and patriotic societies 
working in Michigan history. In the Upper Peninsula 
new historical societies have: been formed in Menom- 
inee, Mackinac and Iron counties. All of these organi- 
zations have been specially urged to gather the perish- 
able records of local war activities, especially data about 
each soldier boy who has gone ‘‘withthecolors.”’ Assist- 
ance has been given in marking historical sites and 
encouraging collectors and writers*of history in the 
cities and counties, with result that valuable additions 
of papers, documents and museum objects have been 
made to the State’s collection. 


Following is the financial statement covering the 
fiscal year from June 30, 1917 to July 1, 1918: 
Balance of appropriation from preceding year $1.31 
Total amount of appropriation for fiscal year 


ending June 30, 1918.....................$15,000.00 
Expenditures from appropriation for fiscal year: 
ee RS us ee ae $5,450.00 
IP CUI 58 i065 eS SS 523.71 
RUSTED Ea Coe Cee GAT BOIS] Sain Mame tLe 100.00 
MRR 65.5. olathe dea a veka wae eee. 402.54 
Printing and: bindifie: .. .......... i ee 4,727.14 
Office supplies and stationery.............. 185.88 
Express freight and cartage................ . 68.91 
Telephone and telegraph.................. 45.42 
C6 ee ERA ae ee eke 316.85 
i ie es BE ea 50.00 


Services (Distribution of publications, work 

in Government archives at Washington, 
tyning- recomds, @60;).. 6.6. ein cc eee 1,576.52 
Total Dieireemonte. .. os. os ks 13,536.97 


Total balance on hand July 1, 1918..... 1,464.34 
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Oceana 


Jurney, Charles A..............Hart 
Munger, Mrs. Edith G........... “ 


White, Oliver K.................New Era 

Wood, Miss Alice Mariam....... Shelby 

Wood, Mise Julia: 8... 6003 Shelby 
Ogemaw 

Ammond, Henry Michael........ West Branch 
Otsego 

Bewan; Cimelbg Bee. as Elmira 
Ottawa 

Halcer; Henry, TB. oie sce kes Holland 

Diekema, Gerrit: Ji... 0 ons. * 

PDO FOO ose Sik one wins o 

SATs Thy: RNIN A os 205s, oka biese a Sve Vins Ferrysburg 

Van Duren, Mrs. Katherine...... Holland 

Van Eyck, William O............ _ 

WONT RONG oon cdieen vy 

Van Schelven, Gerrit ........... ~s 


Presque Isle 
Larke, Lawrence D.............. Rogers City 


Roscommon Ce. 
Delamater, Fred L.............. 

















Saginaw 
Boynton, Mrs. Fanny F....... .. Saginaw 
Brockway, Mrs. Rozet.......... - 
Buckhout, Fred J............... ¥ 
Dunk, Mrs. Maria Elizabeth.... . * 
Ties ees oo cos cc en aks we 
Hadrich, Mrs. Florence Daven- 

I a cis sicsdldca ve etic es wes . 
Hunsaker, Walter J............. _ 
Jerome, Mrs. James H........... ua 
Mautner, Mrs. Lena L........... 
Mershon, William Butts......... " 
Palmer, Mrs. Anna Alexander.... “ 
Peter, Mrs. Florence Webber..... “ 
Shotwell, Amrose M............. a 
Spencer, Mrs. John J............ ” 
Stone, Mrs. Mary Hanchette..... x4 
Symons; Mra: Ji.Gi..... cece 
Symons, Mrs. J. W.............. 54 
Tennant, Mrs. Josephine M...... Sy 
Thayer, Mis: A. Ri... 2... sce " 
a eR oe Oe Cac dele ss 
Webber, Mrs. Francis E......... a 
Wien BR ae ee ‘9 

Schoolcraft 
Dunton, Mrs. Edith C........... Manistique 
Shiawassee 
Bailey, Frederic G............... Vernon 
Curtis, Jaa: Te Pos... se Corunna 
Fitch, John M.................. Durand 
Fletcher, Mrs. Louise Van 
PRINS 5 hoe ie icc ak Owosso 


Gregory, Miss Lena Estelle. ..... 
Haviland, Mrs. Catherine Ferry . . Burns 


Howe, Mrs. Helen M............ Owosso 
Jackson, Mrs. Lucy Mason...... “ 
MeLean, John.................. Durand 


Shout, Mrs. Maryette Overton. . .Corunna 
Waters, Mrs. Winona Austin 


Ne aoe ees sees Owosso 
Williams, Mrs. Harriet N........ $ 


Woodard, Mrs. Martha M. Pier.. “ 
Woodard, William Augustus..... y 
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46 Roster oF MEMBERS 
St. Clair 
Ballentine, Mrs. Caroline Far- 

WRN aie ae en es ea ka Port Huron 
Bower, Emma Eliza............. _ 
Butterfield; Ira H. Jr............ as 
Cowan, Mrs. Marion Alston...... “ 
Eichhorn, John Philip Jr......... f 
Gibbons, Joseph: ............05. Blaine 
Harris, Edward Wright.......... Port Huron 
Howe, Mrs. Eunice Amanda 

Sturgis....... Maem Ne a a ctie Wome " 
Howe, George Wadsworth....... " 
Jenks, William Lee.............. gas 
Kinney, Mrs. Jane M............ = 
Tigo, Williami:O)}.... 0.5 ees ae 
Manuel, Mrs. Sarah A........... mn 
O’Neill, John George............ * 
Weil, Charles Lewis............. * 

St. Joseph— 
Tie Wa ek Mendon 
Brown, David W................White Pigeon 
Custard, Mrs. Ella Frances 

NE os oa ie ee ld hi Mendon 
rR EH oo Se ee eee Centerville 
Fletcher, Roderick E............ Mendon 
Hazard, William, Jr............. Centerville 
Keightley, Edwin W............. Constantine 
Kelley, Edward Sanderson....... St. Joseph 
Leinbach, Henry S.............. Centerville 
Palmer, Charles Adelbert........ Wasepi 
Palmer, George Washington...... = 
Warman a Cha) oi as Three Rivers 
Vaniney,; JAM0Gy x5... 556 bs SO Centervillle 

Tuscola 
Harrison, W. Henry............. Tuscola 
Hinitloy; Harry) TR, «03.3.5 55% Fairgrove 
Seeley, Lewis Grover............ Caro 
Van Buren 
Bennett, Mrs. Alice Babbitt...... Hartford 
Bregger, Louis Blake............ Bangor 
Cavanaugh, Thomas J........... Paw Paw 

















Van Buren—Continued 


Clement, Mrs. Stella............ Gobbleville 
BR is Pe os ois So ise eee South Haven 
Noyes, Kirke W................ o 
Olney, Horace Major............ Hartford 
Pomeroy, Mrs. Mabel Clement. ...Decatur 
Steen, Miss Helena............. Lawton 
Women’se:Club: ..........5..%.. Hartford 
Washtenaw 

Abbott, Horatio J............... Ann Arbor 
Babbit, Mrs. Florence Lewis 

STS Saas ean ce iene eae Ypsilanti 
Beal, Junius B.................. Ann Arbor 
Bishop, William Warner......... sy 
Browne, Mrs. Grace Greenwood. . 7 
CO A oo ois bcc cb ievee Pittsfield 
English, Albert D............... Manchester 
Mivemeet; DOs... se ees Chelsea 
Finney, Byron Alfred........... Ann Arbor 
Finney, Mrs. Ida C.............. sf 
Poster; Marys... 0... cece ces - 
Gillett, JasomC................. Ypsilanti 
Graves, Mrs. Martha............ xs 
Hutchins, H. B., Pres. of U. of M..Ann Arbor 
Irwin, Mrs. Harriet Ann......... Chelsea 
King, Charles Edward........... Ypsilanti 
McKenny, Charles, Pres. Normal 

| REEDS eae aap ee " 
Pest Rammieb . ...6o 6 nec coh 2 
Springer, Durand W............. Ann Arbor 
Van Tyne, Claude 

Halstead, Ph.D............... 
Waters, Arthur James.......... Manchester 
Watiites 1. Di... oe cs - 
Whiting, Mrs. Mary C...........Ann Arbor 

Wayne 

Albright, Egbert Fowler......... Detroit 


Alden, Mrs. Margaret Hamilton... ‘“ 


Se 
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Wayne—Continued 





Bates; Goorge W..... ..0.ss<06035 Detroit 
Beale, Francis Rolfe............. ss 
Beverley, Miss Clara............ - 
Black, Clarence Alexander....... 
Bland, Joseph Edward.......... ” 
Book, James Burges, Jr.......... ws 
Book, Mrs. Sarah Peck.......... a 
Howen;. Herbert: .........'...5..-% ny 
Brady, George Nexsen........... be 
Brearley, William H............. % 
Balliey, arty Go... ieee ess = 
Burton, Mrs. Anna Monroe...... . 
Burton; :C..Mi,.Mt As. oo sss 25 
pO EL ESR ee po i 
Carpenter, William L............ Ly 
Caraon; Williaa... ... 6... .5500 63 
CON TS We oo oe RSS Greenfield 
Cowlan, Mrs. Mary Ives......... Detroit 
Daller, John Herman............ = 
Davis, Mrs. Isabella............ v 
Delbridge, Charles Fisher... .:... ‘ 
Durie; Waiter O}. 65... ce vaca * 
Dwyer; doremmiali. ..... 0... 66655 By 
ne TACMAETR: . os 5k oho oo ala es 
Fyfe, Richard Henry............ - 
Gamble, Mrs. Martha M......... * 
Gamble, Walter J............... - 
Geer, Mrs. Marion Lewis........ “ 
Gillespie, Harry Boggs.......... ts 
Grant, Mrs. Caroline Felch...... si 
Great. Claudinae:B:..... 02.0... is 
Gray, John Simon.............. “ 


Haigh, Henry Allen............. 


ee 


ee 
ey 

Crewe eer eeereee 

er ey 

eee eee eens 


ee 

















Wayne—Continued 
Henry, William Louis........... Detroit 
Horton, Mrs. Charles........... « 
Ingram, Frederick F............. iy 
Ives, Miss Julia M.............. Grosse Ile 
Jacker, Francis................. Detroit 
Joy, Richard Pickering.......... 2 
Kearsley, Mrs. Rebecca Margaret “ 
Keith, Mrs. Julia H............. Grosse Ile 
Keep, Miss Helen Elizabeth...... Detroit 
Kellogg, A. J...........-220005- 2 
Kimball, Mrs. Lenore Odell. :.... mm 
Koepcke, Albert F.............. " 
Kab: Frans-C... 0... cece “ 
Krum, Miss Grace B............ - 
Lightner; Co As... ccc e ee iy 
Type; Misi Ai Rin... ccc eee ‘ 
Martindale, Frederick C......... es 
Metcalf, Mrs. Charles Horton Grosse Pointe Farms, Detroit 
Moore, Charles................: Detroit 
Munsell, Mrs. George J.......... s 
Murphy, Alfred................ “ 
O’Brien, Mrs. Mary Flattery..... " 
Palmer, Ervin...............-.: . 
Peck, Mrs. Lucy Townsend...... 3 
Perrine, Mrs. Florence Babbitt...  “ 
Phelps, Ralph, Jr..............- $e 
Bi) nO | TR a eee a - 
Pratt, William Kent............ iy 
Preston, Marvin...............-. on 
Raynale, Mrs. Harriet Eliza...... 
Reed, Mrs. Maude Willetts. ..... ps 
Rigwaee GIB 2 ane cc ces eee ss 
Robinson, W. B................- es 
Ross, Mrs. Della Morrison....... S 
Russell, George Black........... — 
Sanders, Mrs. Harriet Georgiana... “ 
Sleeper, Mrs. Harriet C.......... i 
Smith, Hall Horace............. ee 
Stanton, Robert Lee............ Grosse Ile 
Stewart, Mrs. Minnie E. T....... Detroit 
Shs TOM oe cee ee 
Taylor; Prank D................ + 


Van Buren, George H............ 
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50 Rostmr oF MpMBERS 
Wayne—Continued 
Varnum, Mrs. Mina Humphrey... Highland Park 
Vinton;, Warren G......5......... " 
BO Se eee a ue 
White, Frederick McKee........ “ 
Wight, Stanley Griswold......... ei 
Wiley, Mrs. Frances Matilda..... “ 
Wiley, Mrs. Louise Safford....... “ 
Yerkes, Clement C.......5....0.5.. Northville 
Wome: Wea: «o.oo es ccascean Detroit 
Wexford 
Aldrich, Mrs, Henry E........... Cadillac 
Penelopean Club................ a 
PWT SOWIE Bn kins ins nse essisee ny 
Powers, Mrs. Perry F............ ~ 


Memsers Resipent OvutsipE oF MICHIGAN 


Adlon. Wires: FG oo nok wesc New York City 
Fo ee ir Concord, New Hampshire 
Bailey, Mrs. Margaret.............Springfield, Mo. 
Ballinger, Sergt. Lees.............. 641 Gen’l Squadron Aero, A. E. F., 
France. 

Barnes, Mrs. Eva M. M. Mrs. Dr. W. 

| RRR eg aa REEDS ee aes ho MER PRT Atlanta, Ga. 
Bartholomew, Major Henry S., M. 

MISE Lg WO ihe gece Sahota Ol Ok eae ge mA Rockwell Field, San Diego, Cal. 
Beal, William J: Pi.D:............ Amherst, Mass. 
ET (i © RRS eA enor Holden, Mo. 
Bridges, Mrs. Mary Eastman...... Burlingame, Cal. 
Brockway, James E............... Seattle, Wash. 
Brooks, William Gray............. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baas MOTORS oo aoa eco sein ov icc La Grange, Ind 
Byington, Mrs. W. W............. Albany, N. Y. 
Caanaiell Rave TE Tiss oss oss eos esos New York City 
mS Ties: TE Wins aos os sae <a se cosa Portage, Wis. 
Cavanaugh, Rev. F. John.......... Notre Dame 
Clengne; Francis: Ti... ... 2. ce Montreal, Canada 
Coleman, Morrét Ta... ... 5.020. ccc ss Riverside, Cal. 

















Darling, Charles W................ Utica, New York 
Douglas, James................... New York City 
Dulter: Pauls... 0... sce. Seattle, Wash. 
Hiddy; Hrerett' Hi... oo os Moose Jaw, Canada 
Ellsworth, Ralph E................ Washington, D. C. 
Emerson, Mrs. Mary E. P.......... Waltham, Mass. 
Pelt; Haw: Be sok Se asks Jabalpur, India 
Fitzpatrick, Rev. William J........ Chieago, Il. 
Fraser, Alexander, LL.D........... Toronto, Canada 
Gordon, Mrs. Nellie Kinzie. .......Savannah, Ga. 
CR BA Go Sees Davenport, Iowa 
CREME Be ice ikice en Cees Pease Philadelphia, Pa. 
Harsh, Mrs. Norah C. B........... Des Moines, Iowa 
Hoyt, Louise Phelps.............. Chicago, Ill. 
Fitewely Preeti 2. ee Baltimore, Md. 
Hyde, James Hazen............... Paris, France 
Jones, Bedford H................. Evansville, Ind. 
Kaufman, Louis G................ Short Hills, N. Y. 
Kimball, Mrs. Azubah F........... Springfield, Mass. 
Knox, Mrs. Annie R............... Manchester, N. H. 
Kratz, Henry E................... Chieago, Ill. 
Lane, Alfred Church.............. Boston, Mass. 
MRR Re oie sis eee ace Rochester, N. Y. 
Longyear, John Monroe........... Brookline, Mass. 
Major, William J..................South Bend, Ind. 
Mason, Mary S................... Fayetteville, N. Y. 
McCutcheon, Otis E. M...........Idaho Falls, Idaho 
McPherson, Bessie A. Rowe........Portland, Oregon 
Mead, Mrs. Amanda H............ Duluth, Minn. 
Messmer, Most Rev. Sebastion G...Milwaukee, Wis. 
Miller, Mrs. Grace J...............Los Angeles, Cal. 
Moulton, Mrs. Roy K............. Elmhurst, Long Island, N. Y. 
Nadal, Thomas W., Pres. Drury. 
se ee er ey 8 Greenfield, Mo. 
Newberry, Mrs. Marie Anna....... New York City. 
Nichols, Amos C.... . ANS AOL 8 ooh Nee El Cajon, Cal. 
Olds, Wallace S................... Datonia Beach, Fla. 
Osborn, George S................. New Brunswick, N. J. 
Otis; Bphriam.A..............55.: Chicago, Ill 
Owen, Thomas M., LL.D.......... Montgomery, Ala. 
Pennington, H. F................. Chicago, II. 
Perry, Mrs. Belle M............... Los Angeles, Cal. 
Poole, Murray E.................. Ithaca, N. Y. 


Howse eve eo cs Fiddioute, Pa. 
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"52 Roster oF MEMBERS 
Schumacher, Bowen Wisner........ Chicago, II. 
RT SON i eS ee Los Angeles, Cal. 
Selfridge, Mrs. Lois F. Baxter. ..... Chieago, Ill. 
Shedd, Prof. John Cutler.......... Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sherman, Mrs. Florence Bagley... . . New York City 
Sidman, George: ..........6...2.4. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sarehi; Tibia DS sec ea New York City 
Soper, Daniel Bi... .c5 0. ced ee dds Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Steele, George E.................. Grant Pass, Oregon 
Steele, Mrs. John C............... Birmingham, Ala 
Stone;.George W.... 5... 5 kee ce 
Thompson, Mrs. Anna M.......... Chicago, Ill. 
UM RG 5 eng enna owen Crosby, N. Dakota 
Ward; Chisrlte EB... 5... eck Chicago, Ill. 
UIs a. ga wad Sn bow SOT Oklahoma 
White; Georgie: Th... ea Ithaca, N. Y. 
Waltham; Jolin Be, .3. cs. i ks Los Angeles, Cal. 
Willets, Mrs. Jane J............... 

Winslow, William Copely.......... Boston, Mass. 
HoNnorRARY MEMBERS 
(*DECEASED) 
*Angell, James B. LL.D........... Ann Arbor 
Babbitt, Mrs. Florence S.......... Ypsilanti 
Barbour, Hon. Levi L............ Detroit 
Barth, Very Rev. F. X., M. A., 
| 1 DR Sea ne OR Ria con Escanaba 
Bement, Clarence E.............. Lansing 


*Burling, Mrs. Elizabeth Horner... . Ripon, Wis. 
Burton, Clarence M., M. A........ Detroit 


Brooks, William Gray............ Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cahalan, Rev. Fr. James...........Marshall 

Cahill, Judge Edward............ Lansing 
Campbell, Mrs. James H.......... Grand Rapids 
Campbell, Rev. Fr. T. J., S. J......New York City 
Carton, Hon. Augustus C......... East Tawas 
Cavanaugh, Rev. Fr. John, C. 8. C_Notre Dame 
Clarke; Mrs. Basil... 60.6. .005 Flint (Headquarters) 
Clements, William L., B. S........Bay City 
(Cis POs oi oie ioc cs wae Grand Blane 
Command, Rev. Fr. John R.... Detroit 

Cams Nes Gi EE oo is.kis x aie hk 5 Detroit 
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Crooks, Harry M., B. A.......... Alma 
*Darling, Charles W............... Utiea, N. Y. 
Dickie, Samuel, M.S., LL.D...... Albion 
Doran, Rev. William T.,S. J...... Detroit 
Ferrey, Mrs. Marie B............. Lansing 
*Ferris, Mrs. Nellie G............. Big Rapids 
Ferris, Gov. Woodbridge N., LL.D. “ 
Fraser, Alexander, LL.D.......... Toronto, Canada 
Gagnieur, Father William, 8S. J... ..Sault Ste Marie 
Gardner, Hon. Washington... .... Albion 
Goodale, George P..-............ Detroit 
Grant, Judge Claudius, B......... Detroit 
Grawn, Charles T., A. M......... Leland 
Grighis A, i i eke Detroit 
Haarer, Hon. John W.............Ann Arbor 
Hess, Aubrey F., Ph.D............ Olivet 
Hutchins, Harry B., Ph.D.........Ann Arbor 
Hyde; James Hazen.............. Paris, France 
Jenks, William Lee, M. A......... Port Huron 
Kane, Thomas F., Ph.D..........Olivet 
Kaye, James H. B., A. M......... Marquette 
Kedsie, Frank S.,M.S........... Lansing 
Martin, Henry J................. Vermontville 
Martindale, Hon. Frederick C... . . Detroit 
*Mason, Miss Emily Virginia... ...Georgetown, Va. 
Mauck, Joseph W., A. M......... Hillsdale 
REO hs Fi es a aoe ss Escanaba 


MeKenny, Charles, M. S., LL.D... Ypsilanti 
MeNair, Fred W., B. S., D. Se... . Houghton 
Messmer, Most Rev. Sebastian. G., 


PR TEE i dkinawe ob Ao Bee Milwaukee, Wis. 
*Mitchell, Judge William T........Port Huron 
Morse, Judge Allen B........ eee Tonia 
Murray, Mrs. Anna White........ Mackinac Island 
O’Brien, Rt. Rev. Monsignor Frank 
Pits MARR os ree a i sae s Kalamazoo 
*Pattengill, Hon. Henry R......... Lansing 
*Person, Judge Rollin H........... Lansing 
Poole, Murray E................. Ithaca, N. Y. 
*Preston, Col. William P........... Mackinac Island 
Ranck, Samuel H., A.B........... Grand Rapids 
Reed, Rev. Seth................. Flint 


Rezek, Rev. Antoine I., LL.D... .. Houghton 
Russell, Hon. Huntley I........... 


ee 
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Sleeper, Gov. Albert E 
Sleeper, Mrs. Albert E............ 
Smith, Hon. J. M. C 
Snyder, Jonathan L., LL.D........ 
Spencer, Mrs. Mary C., M.A...... 
Steere, Judge Joseph H 
Stetson, Herbert L., D. D., LL.D.. 
Stuart, Lewis G 
Van Antwerp, Rev. F. J., LL.D.... 
Van Dyke, Rev. Father Ernest... . 
Van Schelven, Hon. Gerrit 
Van Tyne, Prof. C. H., Ph.D 
Vennema, Rev. Ame, D. D....... 
Wait, Mrs. William Henry 
Waldo, Dwight B., M. A., LL.D... 
Winslow, William Copley, A. B.... 


Roster oF MEMBERS 


East Lansing 
Lansing 

Sault Ste Marie 
Kalamazoo 
Grand Rapids 
Detroit 

Detroit 
Holland 

Ann Arbor 


. Holland 


Ann Arbor 
Kalamazoo 
Boston, Mass. 


DEATHS OF MEMBERS FOR THE YEAR ENDING NOVEMBER 15, 1918 


Ball, Dan H., Marquette 
Bliss, Mrs. A. T., Saginaw 
Carr,. Mrs. Charles H 
Cochrane, Miss Sarah Ann........ 
Cory, David R 
Eaton, Mrs. F. L 
Evans, Dr. Z. H 
Fyfe, Mrs. Abby L. F 
Ferris, Mrs. Nellie G 
Flowers, Norman 
Halstead, Benjamin 
Hayden, Hon. James G 
Hefferan, Thomas 
Kleinhans, Jacob 
Lakey, Albert L 
Longyear, Mrs. Harriet Munroe... . 
Mason, George T 
Moores, J. Henry 
Mudge, Rev. Elisha 


Palmer Ervin 
Postal, Fred 
Ramsdell, T. J 





Visalia, 


Houghton, Feb. 21, 1917 
Saginaw, July 28, 1918 
April 18, 1918 


.Highland Park, July, 1917 


New York City, 1918 

Saginaw, May 24, 1918 

Traverse City, March 20, 1918 

Detroit, Jan. 1, 1917 

Big Rapids, March 23, 1917 

Jackson, February 21, 1917 

Petoskey, August 16, 1917 

Cassopolis, July 14, 1917 

Grand Rapids 

Grand Rapids, October 7, 1918 

Kalamazoo, 1918 

Lansing, December, 1917 

Eugene, Oregon, January 9, 1918 

Lansing, August 24, 1918 

California, February 19, 
1918 

Detroit, February 18, 1917 

Detroit, September 12, 1918 

Manistee, April 22, 1917 
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Schneider, Col. Frederick 
Sessions, Lt. John Quincy Adams... 
Thayer, George W................ 
Towner, Mrs. Julia Belle......... 
Turner, Mrs. Jessie M 
Wilcox, Major Lyman George 
Wood, Hon. Edwin O 
Wright, Mrs. Dorothea Mason..... 
York, N. E 


55 


Adrian, October 19, 1918 

Los Angeles, Cal., January, 1918 
Battle Creek, April 10, 1917 
Lansing, November 4, 1917 
Grand Rapids, Sept. 10, 1918 


.Grand Rapids, Sept. 2, 1916 
. Byron Center, Dec. 30, 1917 


Lansing, April, 19, 1917 

Saginaw, Sept. 17, 1918 
Passadena, Cal., April 22, 1918 
Waterford, Conn., October 4, 1917 
Millington, March 2, 1917 
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DONORS AND THEIR GIFTS TO THE PIONEER 


6. 


v a 
MUSEUM, STATE CAPITOL, LANSING, 1918 


(LIST MADE BY MRS. M. B. FERREY, CURATOR) 


AnpeErsoNn, W. S. (Traverse City)—Wood candlestick; 
wooden key to open gates of Charlevoix to the Old 
Settlers’ Association meeting at Charlevoix June 26, 
1918; historical sketch of officers for the seven counties 
comprising the organization. 

Annis, C. M. (East Lansing)—Brown teapot; Revolu- 
tionary musket. 

ArmstRONG, Mrs. Harriet (Ann Arbor)—Five plates; 
teapot; sugar bowl; pitcher; cup; child’s tea-set given 
to her by her uncle, Willis Dean of Detroit, about 1856; 
small book called ‘Vase of Flowers,” dated 1851, 
marked Boston, J. Buffem, 11 Cornhill. 

Bassitt, Mrs. Fiorence S$. (Ypsilanti)—China dog and 
two puppies, secured from Chester M. Martin, U. S. 
Consul at Toronto, Ontario, obtained by him while 
Consul at Barbadoes; white Staffordshire dog, stamped 
J. & G. Alcock, ‘Oriental’, obtained by Mrs. Babbitt 
in Durand, Mich. 

BarRNARD, Miss Emity (Lansing)—Mourning piece, 
painted by her mother Persis Barton; brown straw 
bonnet, flat, worn. by her in 1860, when “waterfalls’’ 
was the proper style of hair dressing. 

BENNETT, Miss Susie (Lansing)—Brass stand for cal- 
endar; brass candlestick; mineral, in book form, marked 
“Garden of the Gods,’ Denver, Colorado; tea cup; 
small picture painted on glass; plate, castle scene; 
bead purse used in her family for years. 


(56) 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 





Donors AND Turir Girrs TO THE ProneeR Museum 57 


Bent Ley, Mrs. Bessin STEVENSON (Marshall)—Bonnet- 
block, of wood, owned and used by Jane Lyman God- 
frey, at Jackson, about 1845. This could only be used 
for pressing the crowns of straw. 

Bicetow, Mrs. R. P. (Owosso)—Contract for building 
first school house in “Shiawassee Town’; knitting 
basket used by mother of Mrs. Gilbert R. Lyon, about 
1803; cow bell used by Mrs. Bigelow’s father, C. 8S. 
Pratt, who settled in Clinton County in 1832 and in 
Shiawassee in 1849,—this bell could be heard for two 
miles. 

BIRMINGHAM, Auton M. (Duplain)—Historic United 
States flag purchased by Robert Birmingham for the 
Duplain Union League for $50 in gold during the Civil 
War. This was the first flag owned by the Leagues of 
Michigan and was very prominent during the cam- 
paign and the war. 

Buss, Mrs. ALseBa (Saginaw)—Platter marked ‘‘Brom- 
field & Sons, Berne,’ belonged to first dishes used 
by the Governor and Mrs. Bliss. 

Bowen, Mr. anp Mrs. G. L. (formerly of Grand Ledge, 
now of Somerset, Hillsdale Co.)—Baby cab brought 
from Scotland about 1817 by her grandparents. 

BrisBIn, Mrs. Saran (Lansing)—Candlestick, secured 
from her home after her death by Mrs. Hadrich and 
Mrs. Kaine, Lansing. 

Brooks, Witu1amM Gray (Philadelphia, Pa.)—Chart of 
his royal descent. 

Burton, Mrs. THompson (Aud. Gen. office)—“The 
Evening Echo” 16 x 10 inches, printed on only one 
side, July 4, 1898, at Alpena. 

CENTRAL States Importine Co. (323 Champlain Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio)—100 post cards ordered and sent by 
Architect Bohm. 

Cuarey, Mrs. Agnes (Lansing)—Sugar bowl, blue 
spatter-work pattern; red Bohemian glass bottle; 
screen for fire place; wocden cup. 





x 
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17. 


18. 


20. 


21. 


22. 





Donors AND THEIR GIFTS TO THE PIONEER MustuM 


Cuapin, Mrs. Carrie L. (Eden)—Memoir of Almon 
Morris Chapin, published in The New Covenant, a 
Universalist paper; two pieces of home-made carpet 
from wool raised, spun, colored and woven on farm, 
using butternut bark for brown and the old blue dye 
tub; yellow mug with white and brown stripes; blue 
plate marked ‘Canton’; pair wool stockings, home 
manufacture; black silk dress, with curved forms on 
back and gauged skirt; paper called The Massachusetts 
Sun or American Oracle of Liberty, published at Wor- 
cester, Mass., July 17, 1776. 

Cuapin, Mrs. Carrie L. (Eden) and M. H. Cuaprn, 
1315 Jefferson Ave., Toledo, Ohio.—Three snuff boxes; 
two purses; pair cloth-topped child’s shoes; knitting 
shield of ‘Grandma Pease;’ red calico dress embroid- 
ered in white; baby cap worn by A. M. Chapin and 
brothers, saved by ‘‘Aunt Achsah’’; skein woolen yarn; 
three knitting needles; calling cards; hand embroidered 
veil; brocaded silk cape; home-spun linen chemise, 
with long sleeves. 

Cius, Henry 8. (Lansing)—Picture; stereoptican views 
of laying the corner stone of Capitol, Lansing; ticket 
to J. B. Gough’s lecture; envelope from propeller 
“Tronsides”” sunk at Grand Haven, Mich. Sept. 15, 
1873. 

Cosurn, Mrs. H. W. (Gladstone)—Red shawl with 
Persian border. 

Cosurn, Mrs. M. A. (Perry)—First ‘post-office’ used 
in Perry, made by William Laing about 1847 for 
“Perry Center” as it was then known. It measures 
about 2 feet by 3, with four or five pigeon holes for 
letters and two shelves for newspapers or magazines. 

Cooxg, R. K. (Bay City)—Shotgun, thought to have 
been an English rifle, marked “Chance & Son England,”’ 
brought to Bay City in 1806 by “Daddy” Arnold and 
given by him to John Brown who passed it on to Mr. 
Cook. 
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Corey Mrs. Potty (Drummond Island)—Pair of wooden 
shoes found by her on her farm about a mile and a half 
from the Fort on Drummond Island. They were in a 
box dug up in August, 1916. 

Cow tess, Misses Lizziz AND Lucy (Lansing)—58 calling 
and wedding cards of Lansing citizens; sugar bowl with 
metal cover; small bob, model of patent, 1882, owned 
by Lansing Wagon Works; iron mortar and pestle 
(broken), brought to Lansing in the early 40’s; iron 
steelyards; tall beaver hat worn by F. M. Cowles; 
feather fan bought at Niagara Falls, N. Y.; cap 
basket; wooden bootjack. 

DeLaMaTER, Mrs. Louis (Lansing)—Rural Repository 
Magazine for the year 1845, formerly owned by her 
mother Mrs. Ellen Baker, Lansing. ‘ 

De Rocuer, Mrs. Rutnu (Berlamont, Mich.)—Coat 
made from the entrails of the walrus by Indians of 
Alaska. It is impervious to water and as light as 
tissue paper. Used by Indians for hunting and fishing. 

Donovan, Hon. Wit.iam (Lansing)—Two volumes of 
The History of Indian Tribes, by Thomas L. McKenney, 
Ind. Dept., Washington, D. C. and James Hall, Esq., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, published by Henry W. Greenough, 
32 Miner St., Philadelphia, in 1838. Beautifully illus- 
trated with colored plates. These books are now out 
of print and very valuable, and endorsed by the Na- 
tional Government. 

Doy.e, Fiora(........ )—Two specimens of carborun- 
dum used in manufacture of grindstones and razor 
hones. 

Durr, Major Raupu (Lansing)—First letter received by 
aeroplane from Alan C. Hawley, President of the Aero 
Club of America, to Gov. Albert E. Sleeper. This was 
mailed at New York, evening of May 15, 1918, and 
received at Lansing the morning of May 17. 

ELLswortH, Rap (formerly of Ludington, Mich., now 

with Bureau of Markets, Washington, D. C.)—First 
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reporter’s badge worn in Mason County while on staff 
of Daily Mail, 1893. 


Frep, G. E. (Co. B., 6th Mich. Cav., patriotic instructor 


for G. A. R., at White House, Florida, but formerly of 
Eaton County, Mich.)—Piece of pitch pine dug from 
breastworks of Fort near Jacksonville, Fla. 


32. GRINWOLD, Mrs. EvizaBetuH (Lansing, aged 78 years)— 


Book owned by her sister and her daughter, Saunder’s 
Fourth Reader, 1859, published by Ivison, Phinney & 
Co., N. Y.; Journal Sandwich Island trip by C. 8. 
Stewart and Rev. Wm. Ellis, 1828, N. Y.; Pocket dic- 
tionary of the Bible, 1831, by Arahb Alexander D. D., 
Philadelphia; Cobb’s Juvenile Reader, Cleveland, Ohio, 
by W. L. Rice, 1834; Saunders Third Reader, 1853; 
Evidences of Christianity, 1832; Sunday School Har- 
monist, N. Y., F. Carlton & J. Porter; notes on the 
Epistle to the Romans, 1835, by Alfred Barnes; Bible, 
date missing. 


Hanpy, Frep (Lansing)—Pair wooden soles, leather 


strap shoes, found on Mackinac Island. 


34. Harris, Mrs. Jonn M. (Boyne City)—Pair homespun 


linen pants, made about 1860; part of millinery bill, 
$687.12, of Bridge & Shepherd, N. Y., 185... 


Hartzoe, Rev. Wo. H. (Tecumseh)—Found among the 


refuse left in the General’s home, a portmanteau be- 
longing to Gen. Joseph W. Brown of Tecumseh, who 
served in the Toledo and Black Hawk wars; sketch of 
Gen. Brown published in the Adrian Daily Telegram, 
July 5, 1915, with portrait of the general and picture of 
his monument; three Manuals formerly owned by 
Olmstead Hough, Senator from N. Y. State, which were 
published by John 8. Bagg in 1831, 1837 and 1838; 
report of a select committee on imprisonment for debt. 


Hays, Gurp (Lansing)—Ballots voted by the soldiers 


of Ingham, Ionia and Kent counties ‘in the field’ 
during the Civil War. 
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Haze Ton, Mars. Ipa (Lansing)—Cattaraugus Republican, 
published at Ellicottsville, N. Y., July 27, 1842. 

HERMANN, CHRISTIAN (Lansing)—Cartoen, Lincoln’s 
second campaign. 

Hiti, GeorGe (physician in Ann Arbor in an early day) 
—Scales used in weighing medicines. After his death 
these were presented by his daughter to the Museum. 


_Hoeixsone, Mrs. Lite G. (Waldron)—Photograph ot 


her grandfather, John Brooks, when he was 100 years 
old. He was born at Hancock, N. H. He died, 
June 19, 1891, aged 105 years. He was a man of 
excellent character, and a valued member of the 
Wesleyan’ Methodist Church. His 100th birthday was 
celebrated by a gathering of five thousand of his 
family and friends. 

Hoxsrook, Hon. Joun (Lansing)—John Farmer Map of 
Michigan, 1826. 

Horxins, Mrs. Cuarues C. (Lansing)—Library table 
of bird’s-eye maple, formerly owned by Gov. John J. 
Bagley, coming from Major George Hopkins, privaté 
secretary to Governor Bagley. 

Howe, G. (not stated)—Copy of inscription on rocks 
in China, (June 8, 1873); Chinese manuscripts. 

HvussBarp, J. P. (School Commissioner, Menominee)— 
Toy chair made of turkey wing feathers by pupils of 
Wallace Primary School, Miss Remington teacher. 

Humpurey, Mrs. Carotine R. (Adrian)—Dress of 
Charles Humphrey, born in Canandaigua, N. Y., 
Oct. 31, 1835, and afterwards known as ‘“‘the Judge 
whose decisions were never reversed.” 

Hutcuinson, Mrs. Harriet (Lansing)—Old clock; 
pewter plate; biography of W. S. George, Lansing; 
biography of ‘‘The Three Mrs. Judsons.”’ 

ImmMEN, Mrs. Loraine Pratt (Grand Rapids)—Small 

bronze replica of Statue of Liberty, N. Y. Harbor. 
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Jones, Mrs. Setu (Lansing)—Shotpouch and bullets. 

Jupson, Mrs. ELtLten Burton (Lansing)—One white 
saucedish; blue plate marked “Tyrol,” J. & G. Alcock 
makers; large white platter marked “J. Edwards’; 
syrup cup. 

KENNEY, Mrs. EvizaBetu A. (Detroit, formerly Lansing) 
—White quilted skirt; three baby caps; two night caps 
for babies, made about 1858; quilt made by Mrs. 
Kenney’s mother, Mrs. Harriet Winslow, between 1855 
and 1860. All materials were raised on the farm, and 
the blocks embroidered with different pattern in each 
square; part of turnkeys for pulling teeth used by 
Mrs. Kenney’s father, Henry Winslow, at Farming- 
ton, Michigan, where, when requested, he pulled teeth 
in his carriage shop. Mrs. Winslow died in 1914, 
aged 93 years. 

Lanetry, Miss Lucy (Lansing)—Powderhorn found on 
street after a parade. 

LAWRENCE, Henry (Lansing)—Presented two car- 
penter hand planes made near the close of 17th century 
and brought to Michigan in 1853 by Walter Lathrop, 
father of Mrs. Lawrence. 

Leeeett, Mrs. Lucy (Detroit)—46 papers, including 
invitations to inaugural ball at Washington, D. C., 
membership certificates of various orders, pictures, 
clippings, etc., secured by Mrs. Margaret Alden of 
Detroit. 

Le Gorz, Mrs. Appig (143 N. Water St., Adrian)— 
“Watchtower,” published at Adrian, May 7, 1861, 
fragment of account of assassination of Lincoln. 

LoneyEaR, Miss Ipa (Lansing)—Certificate honorary 
membership of father in Detroit Light Guard, Dec. 
31, 1873; several newspapers; invitations of mother to 
inaugural ball, Washington, D. C., 1863, while father 
was in Congress; unframed picture of Lansing, 1886. 
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LoneyYEAR, Hon. JoHN Munro (Marquette)—69 docu- 
ments of his father who was Congressman in 1863; 
Minnie ball of Civil War; old seal of N. Y. State; 
six Indian arrows; medal Centennial anniversary, 1876; 
several mineral specimens. 

Lynn, Mrs. Witu1am F.-—Dress secured and presented 
by Mrs. Hazel West, Detroit, Mich. Ella Lyman, 
(Mrs. Lynn), came from Cleveland, Ohio, to Detroit in 
1875 as a bride, bringing this dress as part of a trous- 
seau. Their home was at 144 Howard St., which was 
far in the suburbs, although less than half a mile from 
City Hall. 

McCauttum, Henry (Port Huron)—Three pieces of 
cloth taken from the steamer Pewabic, sunk in Lake 
Michigan, Aug. 9, 1865, and raised in August, 1917 
after being fifty-two years under water. 

Meap, CHarwes (Lansing)—Two pencil sketches. 

Merrick, Miss (Charlotte, Mich.)—Bible printed at 
Springfield, Mass., 1846, by G. & C. Merrenian, con- 
taining family record of her grandfather, Rufus Mer- 
rick, born Apr. 15, 1800; silk sofa pillow, with blue 
fringe; grandmother’s picture in gilt oval frame; sexa- 
gon treasure box; baby dress, hand embroidered; pair 
white undersleeves; beaded watch pocket; Indian 
butterfly ceremonial; piece of grandmother’s dress; 
home-made thread, made about 1800; cardboard 
matrimonial scales; home-made flag; wildcat bill, Erie 
& Kalamazoo Bank, Adrian; two Confederate bills for 
$100; letter from ‘‘Albert”’, in Macon Prison during 
Civil War; red book ‘“philopena’’; sketch of Holly 
village, May 10, 1869, by De Witt C. Wade, Holly, 
Mich.; shark’s teeth; souvenir medal; specimens Lake 
Superior ore; string of red beads; Dew Drops, book of 
texts for each day in year; petrified cedar; piece of 
soldier’s uniform Civil War; Indian arrows; flint spear; 
box wax tapers; pieces white coral; seven mineral 
specimens; large stone jar with handle; granite teapot; 
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pickle dish; brown teapot without cover; blue sugar 
bowl, no cover; kerosene lamp; Chinese song, and 
English translation; letter from Cousin Annette E. 
Whitmore; chemise; pieces of homespun linen; infant’s 
flannel shirt, night cap, white waist; snuff box; pair 
old-fashioned spectacles. 


62. Meprririetp, Mrs. Saran T. (Lansing)—Valentine 





received by her Feb., 1851; daguerreotype in velvet 
case; pair of ear-rings made from her own hair in 1856; 
badges from her husband, Lt. Edwin E. Merrifield. 

Nitzs, Mrs. T. P. (Lansing)—Card case, Indian porcu- 
pine work; plaster of Paris plaque; tinder box for flint 
and steel before matches were known; shell back- 
comb; black beaded parasol; white Estella shawl; 
calico regalia collar; black and white percale dress, 
scallops bound in black; grey polonaise with striped 
vest; four yards pink cambric; model of yacht 
owned and sailed on St. Clair River; gold coin 
scales, patented by John Alexander, Nov. 27, 1855, 
(weights gone); red cashmere cap, braided with gold 
and pink and tassel; doll’s dress; black shawl; 
child’s skirt, hand embroidered; man’s linen handker- 
chief, owned and used by Dr. Harmon Chamberlain, 
St. Clair, grandfather Mr. Miles; doll’s outfit, eleven 
pieces; black satin stocks from Dr. Chamberlain; 
picture of Lt. L. B. Baker, generally known as “Booth 
Baker,’ from capture of Booth; Mark Twain scrap- 
book; brass clock; grey sunbonnet; decalcomania black 
box; cradle quilt; doll’s dress; shelf bracket; child’s 
pink calico dress; bead bag, Indian work; box orna- 
mented by decaleomania work; vase; specimens from 
Washington monument; one from Lake Superior; 
replica of Columbus clock of 1492; brass clock; dish 
gathered from ruins of Chicago fire; gilt weathervane; 
two Indian mococks; knife box; mahogany jewel box; 
buttons from soldiers’ uniforms worn by father, Col. 
Miles and his two sons in Civil War; spice box; alman- 
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acs, oldest one 1837; toy bank; china candlestick; 
shells; two glass bottles; framed pictures of Gen. Wash- 
ington and of Gen. Sheridan; two prints; picture of 
soldiers in Civil War; copper dish dug up in St. Clair 
when sewer was made; St. Clair Republican, July 20, 
1856; speech of Hon. Charles Sumner at St. Clair 
Flats; land deed signed by President Martin Van 
Buren; statue Col. William Prescott, Bunker Hill; 
pewter plate butterdish; soup toureen, white, Ridge- 
way & Son; china clocky metal plate; two chamois 
lamp mats; match safe; two goblets; framed picture 
of eagle; gravy dish; statuette, oriental design; canteen 
carried in Civil War by Mr. Miles; fancy bank; pin 
cushion made on lamp stand; sofa cushion marked with 
mothers’ initials, M. C. M., and five of her diaries; 
bound music books; book shelves; about forty scrap- 
books made by his mother Mrs. Mary Miles; portrait 
James Turner, candidate for Governor. 

64. Muituer, Miss M. (Hart)—Club programs of Women’s 
Clubs; first History of Oceana County, by L. W. 
Hartwick & W. H. Fuller, lished by the Pent- 
water News in 1890. 

65. Muncer, Mrs. E. (DeWitt)—Handmade wooden tool 
for polishing shoes, formerly used in the family of 
Mr. Bennett, her father; handmade rake by same; old 
lamp gilded; covered sugar bowl, very old, decorated 
with blue diagonal stripes. 

66. Nicota L. T, (Lansing)—Sent by Mrs. Grace Guilford, 
Lansing, a shake, or very long shingle, taken from the 
house of Edgar Allen Poe, Fordham Road and the 
Concourse, N. Y. City. House built probably in 1803. 
Here Poe is said to have written “The Raven,” and a 
raven 1s displayed on front porch; shingle taken from 
cottage June 19, 1913, by carpenter and given to Mr. 

Nicola. 
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67. Pappocxk, Mrs. Cornea (Lansing)—Portrait of James 
W. Sanborn, Port Huron, prominent citizen who died 
April, 1872; framed picture of Gen. U. 8. Grant and 
family. 

Patren, Mrs. Jarvis (Lansing)—Baby cab, left in the 
Van Buren house after purchase by Pattens. 

Precx, Mrs. Cuarues R. (Kalamazoo)—Dress made for 
her sister, the wife of Senator Burrows, about 1900 
when she assisted the wife of President McKinley at a 
reception held at the White House, Washington, D. C. 

PuiLurps, Masor, (Owosso, now in France)—Fifteen 
specimens of copper obtained in U. P. when detailed at 
Calumet for “strike; two badges as deputy sheriff; 
copper ‘‘penny”’ souvenir. 

Rogers, Miss Jessie A, and father, Ext B. (Hillsdale)— 
Apron made about 1812 by Mary, daughter of Rev. 
Hiram Smith, one of the first graduates of Amherst 
College, Mass.; print used for curtains in the house of 
Harvey Fowler, of Ohio, afterwards one of the first 
settlers in Hillsdale County; Life of Sojourner Truth. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fowler were the first settlers in Adams 
township, and had the finest house in 1840 which was 
still standing in 1917. 

72. Rowe.., Mrs. H. L. B. (Battle Creek)—Heavy calico 
bag, used by Sojourner Truth, to carry tobacco and 
pipe, Battle Creek. 

73. RuppER, SERGEANT and Mrs. SAMUEL ( )—Shell 
of tortoise; palm wood from Panama; specimen of red 
cedar. Sergeant Rudder is connected with the 
Quarter Master’s Corps at Fort Randolph, Panama, in 
the Canal Zone. 

74, Russeuy, J. H. (Ann Arbor)—Pewter cuspidor marked 
J. L. Howard & Co.,- Hartford, Conn.; sisal 
hemp used in Jackson prison; chinav ase marked F. 
B. & 8. Co.; octagon salt dish; model of ship in glass 
frame; pencil drawing of Soldiers’ Home, Washington, 
D. C.; crayon sketch of Joan of Arc, by Mrs. T. S. 
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Nahan; stationery from the Chamberlain to Queen, 
Honolulu, and sheet of Queen’s paper; cord and 
tassel from curtains in Governor’s room; Najolica 
plate; worsted tidy. 

75. Sr. Joun, Josepu (not stated)—Part of tooth of masta- 
don found near Bancroft while digging ditch. 

76. Suretps, Mrs. IRENE Pomeroy, (Bay City)—Wood 
showing work of worms on Pacific Coast; sea-urchins 
picked up by Mrs. Shields in Alaska, also string of 
beads dug up—used by Siwash Indians; Majolica 
pitcher; dress worn by her mother, Mrs. Eleanor Irene 
Batey, who was born in Girard, Pa. and died in Man- 
istee, Mich. Corduroy roads, bears walking into 
churches, and only Indians for neighbors were among 
her experiences. 

77. SHormake, Mrs. Rupotrx (Lansing)—Wool Cap pur- 
chased and worn by her father John N. Bush on fishing 
and hunting trips; hatchet bought 1804 by Mr. Bush’s 
father, Oliver Bush; bullet molds, two sizes, made in 
1916; patches to wrap balls in loading; tool for running 
bullets and pouring into molds; shears for trimming 
bullets; percussion cap rifle, made by Mr. Bush’s 
father, 1844; powderhorn and bullet pouch made in 
1804; snowshoes worn by Mr. Bush while prospecting 
for land in the Upper Peninsula in 1882. Mr. Bush 
went hunting on his 88th birthday in 1909. Old 
Okemos, Ingham County’s last Indian Chief, used to 
hunt and fish with him and often used this gun. 

78. SmitH, Mrs. anp DauacuTerR (Grand Haven)—Bohem- 
ian red glass goblet. 

79. Smiru, Ep J. (Battle Creek)—Two specimens of wood. 

80. Spencer, Mrs. Mary C. (Lansing)—Cashmere shawl 
worn by her mother, wife of Rev. Willson, Rector of 
Episcopal Church at Ypsilanti many years. 

81. Srarkx, Mrs. Susie Stessins (Lansing)—Bowl marked 
Staffordshire and found in house of Mrs. W. D. Sabin, 

Lansing, about 1885. 
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82. 


83. 


84. 
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88. 
89. 
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Tart, Pror. Levi R. (Lansing)—Estimates and cost 
of completing and equipping R. R. from Detroit to 
Lansing for the Detroit and Holly R. R., given him 
by Theodatus Lyon, Pres: Mich. Horticultural Society. 

TuHayeErR, Hon. Georce W. (Grand Rapids)—Willed to 
the Mich. Pion. and His. Soc. an oil painting in gilt 
frame, of his uncle, Hon. Lucius Lyon, elected Terri- 
torial Delegate to Congress 1833, first U. S. Senator 
1836, Congressman 1843, appointed Regent of the 
University in 1837. 

Tuomas, Mrs. Kittie, (Lansing)—Clock used about 
1818 by her stepmother; wooden bootjack, made about 
1868. 

Troy, Miss Marcaret (Caledonia, Mich.)—Candle- 
molds for four candles, used by the Troy family in 
1848. 


TRUMBLE, Raymond, (Lansing) — Three-tined fork 
brought from England about 1800 and used by Mrs. 
Arksey. 


UnkNown Donor.—Gun marked Danzig 1830, attached 
to it was a powder pouch. 
UNnkNown—Saddle bags, no name given, May 12, 1918. 
Uren, Mrs. Wo. J. (Houghton)—Two “Merry Widow” 
hats worn by her in 1910; black silk dolman with jet 
fringe; quilted skirt stuffed with down, sent by Mrs. 
R. Uren in 1860 to withstand the rigors of Northern 
winters in U. P.; stand-cover of pieced silk, bordered 
with worsted lace. 
VAN VOLKENBERG, Mrs. Emma J. SCHRAMLING (Lansing) 
—Piece of straw bonnet, given first premium at the 
first State Fair at Detroit. Her mother, Mrs. David 
Schramling gathered June grass, dried, sewed, bleached 
and blocked this bonnet in the style of that day,— 
real leghorn is made of whole grass, while this was 
split; presented also piece of table cloth homemade by 
her mother, Mrs. Isaac Davis of Climax Prairie, in the 
State of Maine about 1768. 
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VauaGHaN, Hon. Coteman C. (St. Johns)—Tin ean which 
held the first Constitution of Michigan. This docu- 
ment is now handsomely bound and deposited in 
the vaults of the Capitol. 

Wakeman, Abram, (96 Water St. New York City)— 
Copy of famous letters of 1774 sent to Mass. Colony by 
N. Y. Colony. 

WarREN, D. H. (Secy. of 18th Mich. Vol. Inf.)—Min- 
utes of Annual Reunion, Nov. 19, 1868—Aug. 27, 
1907. 

WarREN, E. K. (Three Oaks)—Leggins made for soldiers 
by his featherbone factory at Three Oaks. 

Watkins, Mrs. William (Hillsdale)—Silk glove knitted by 
mother-in-law, Mrs. Ann Watkins in England about 
1840. They came to Allen, Hillsdale County about 
1845. 

We tts, Mrs. Crrus W. (3120 James Ave. S. Minneap- 
olis, Minn.)—Certificate to father-in-law in 1854 from 
the Congregational Church, Clinton, Michigan for 
life membership in the American Tract Society on 
payment of thirty-two dollars. 

Witcox, Mrs. James (Hancock)—Bull Moose fifty-cent 
piece from the Chicago Exposition, 1893. 

WINPENNY, Mrs. Susan G. SHomMakeEr, (Philadelphia, 
Pa.)—Willed oil painting of her father, Col. Michael 
Shoemaker, Jackson, who worked hard, long and well 
on the early Pioneer Collections. 

Woon, Mrs. E. O. (155 Riverside Drive, New York City) 
—Framed oil portrait of Mr. Wood, who died in 
California in 1918. 

Woopcock, Mrs. Anna R. (415 4th St., 8. E. Minneap- 

olis, Minn., formerly of Lansing)—Cabinet photo of 

herself; bead watch chain, made in 1903; bunch of 
handmade syringa and one of apple blossoms, part of 
those displayed on speaker’s desk with House of Rep- 
resentatives at Lansing when the apple blossom was 
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chosen the State flower of Mich; two embroidered bead 
and zephyr lambrequins, one embroidered in cat tails 
and wheat. Mrs. Woodcock was born at Fitzwilliam, 
N. H., Feb. 26, 1834; married David Ross Woodcock 
at Phillipston, Mass., June 24, 1829. Mr. Woodcock 
died Nov. 2, 1902. 

101. Wrieut, Rospert H. (Munising)—Ladle carved by 
L’Anse Indians, like fine Swiss work. 
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THE FLAG 


By Dr. JAMES oe 


(MEMBER MICHIGAN AUTHORS ASSOCIATION, DETROIT) 


To the halyards! To the halyards! 
Let the ready hands be laid, 
That the folds of dear Old Glory 
To the lapping breeze be swayed; 
Let us flaunt the folds of freedom, 
That the wakening lands be free— 
To the halyards!—To the halyards! 
Now’s the hour of destiny. 


Thrones are crumbling, thrones are tumbling, 
As the willing hands are laid, 
And majestic she’s ascending, 
And with all her stars displayed; 
They the token, they the message, 
Not a threat, and not a dare— 
Let Old Glory climb the masthead, 
This our message on the air. 





Let her be the world’s evangel, 
As she sways and floats and sings, 
With the cordage in its chorus, 
O’er the engines’ chatterings. | 
To the halyards, to the halyards, 
Let the stout cord wear away, — 
Teach your young hands to move deftly 
And full nimble as you pay. 


(73) 











Dr. JAMES HENDERSON 


And when the flag is lifted 
By the willing hands and true, 
Her folds from out the heavens 
Shed its glory over you, 
Ever since she sings a message 
To the ones who would be free, 
Telling to the world her story, 
Calling them to Liberty. 


Up with the flag with the Stars in its folds! 

Up with the bunting and all that it holds! 

Glory and valor and honor and fame; 

Stripes that are red in the battle’s red flame; 
Field that is blue and, as Heaven, endure, 

Stripes that are white as the snows they are pure. 
Up! and together, its stripes and its stars— 
Warder of Freedom at Freedom’s own bars! 


Up!—Up! Up with the flag; 
Don’t let it waver, don’t let it drag, 
Heaven has fashioned its folds in her way, 
Freemen have sworn to stand by it for aye; 
Crimson’d and spatter’d with blood and with grime; 
Ransom of heroes and ’venger of crime, 

Long may it wave as when sire’s noble hand 

Held it, and kept it the pride of our land! 

















THe FLac 


At any cost shall we guard it, 
At any cost must it fly, ve 
We shall staunchly stand to guard it, 
Its folds flung far to the sky; 
In every breeze shall it flutter =| 
Breathing what freemen love, . 
And speaking the vows we'd utter, 
The constancy of our love. 


At any cost shall we guard it, 
The symbol of Freedom’s land, 
Our banner, and naught has marr’d it 
Through all our years so grand; 
We love it and we'll prove it 
To all of earth afar, 
Millions of hands to guard it 
In Freedom’s holy war. 


Each Star on its blue is burning, 
Kach stripe is as fair today 

As when. to the first breeze turning 
Its fluttering folds gave way. 

O, thrilling hearts of millions 
Are pledged to keep it so, 

O, hands of a hundred millions 

Shall never let it go! 





WORK OF THE WAR PREPAREDNESS BOARD 


Cou. Roy C. reappear 


When the Michigan Legislature, a few days after the 
declaration of war, created the War Preparedness 
Board and authorized bond issues amounting to 
$5,000,000 for necessary war work, the foundation was 
laid for an intensive program which has made Michigan 
one of the foremost States in the Union in all patriotic 
endeavors. 

Under the provisions of the law creating the Board, 
Governor Albert E. Sleeper has been chairman. The 
other members of the Board are Secretary of State Cole- 
man C. Vaughan, Auditor General O. B. Fuller, State 
Treasurer Samuel Qdell, Attorney General Alexander 
J. Groesbeck and Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Fred L. Keeler. Col. Roy C. Vandereook has been 
Seeretary of the Board since the Gate of its organiza- 
tion. 

Every month the Board has given a public accounting 
of its stewardship, and detailed statements showing the 
expenditures have been available at all times. While 
the total disbursements amount to more than $4,624,000 
it is generally conceded that the money has been wisely 
expended and at no time, even during the heat of polit- 
ical campaigns, has any one charged dishonesty or 
carelessness in the expenditure of the war funds. 
Owing to the fact that the State has been reimbursed 
for many of the items of expense, the net disbursements 
total $2,266,547.41, and included in this are the equip- 
ment loans to officers, amounting to nearly $300,000, 
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and many other expenditures for which the State will 
eventually be reimbursed. 

One of the first official acts of the War Preparedness 
Board was the creation of the Food Preparedness Com- 
mittee in the spring of 1917. Through the efforts of 
‘this Committee in assisting the farmers of the State 
to obtain seed beans and in helping them to get farm 
labor, the crop production of Michigan was materially 
increased. 

When the National Guard was called into the Federal 
service and the danger from I. W. W. organizers made 
itself apparent, the War Board equipped various Home 
Guard companies which have been of great assistance 
in their various localities in preventing disorders. 

At considerable expense the War Board, after a 
thorough investigation, adopted the Pennsylvania plan 
of a permanent State police foree which was organized 
by Col. Roy C. Vandereook, a military man of long 
experience. The Wisdom of this step was demonstrated 
when I. W. W. agitators attempted to create trouble 
in the’ Upper Peninsula for the purpose of stopping 
operations in the iron mines and hampering the Goy- 
ernment in its production of steel for ships and muni- 
tions. Within twenty-four hours after the trouble 
started fifty troopers were on the ground patroling the 
district and disorder ceased shortly after their arrival. 
Another detachment guarded the various railroad docks 
and tunnels, important grain elevators and munition 
factories. All told, more than 300 men from the State 
police have been on duty at various points in Michigan 
during the past eighteen months, and their work has 
attracted such favorable comment that the Michigan 
organization will be used as a model for many other 
States. 
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When the National Guard companies were ordered 
into the Federal service the Federal Government was 
slow in providing equipment. The War Board pur- 
chased thousands of pairs of shoes for Michigan soldiers. 
Where company commanders reported a shortage of 
blankets or medical supplies, these articles were pur- 
chased by the War Board and shipped to the mobiliza- 
tion centers. 

Under the direction of the War Board, a bureau for 
the relief of the depengdents of Michigan soldiers, 
sail and marine was organized. Thus far the State 
has paid to the dependents of Michigan soldiers 
$87,674.25, and this work will continue until the troops 
are demobilized. 

For the construction of military highways within the 
State, the War Preparedness Board has appropriated 
$614,864. While these roads were built to facilitate 
the movements of troops and supplies, the money ex- 
pended on them constitutes a permanent investment. 

Approximately $150,000 has been expended under 
the direction of the State Board of Health to eliminate 
venereal diseases and tuberculosis in order to safeguard 
the health and morals of the soldiers. Michigan was 
one of the pioneers in this work, and the excellent health 
record at Camp Custer is attributed in no small measure 
to the exéellent work done under the direction of the 
State Board of Health with money from the State’s 
war chest. 

Seed corn and seed wheat purchased in large quanti- 
ties by the War Board and retailed to the farmers of the 
State at absolute cost, gave Michigan agriculturalists a 
decided advantage over their competitors in other 
States. When the farmers wanted Ford tractors and 
were unable to purchase them because the company 
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had no agents in the field and declined to sell to indi- 
viduals, the State went into the tractor business and 
the War Board sold tractors to the farmers of the State 
at absolute cost. pproximately 600 tractors were 
handled by the War Board. With the exception of the 
cost of administration, the tractor deal cost the tax- 
payers nothing. 

Michigan men who were commissioned First or 
Second Lieutenants were permitted to borrow on their 
personal note the sum of $400 to enable them to pur- © 


chase their uniforms and other equipment. More ‘“ 


than $313,500 has been loaned out to Michigan officers, 
and approximately $20,000 has already been paid back. 
The notes do not bear interest and may be renewed 
at the end of the year if the officer is unable to discharge 
the obligation. 

At Camp Custer the War Board has appropriated - 
approximately $300,000 for the construction and equip- 
ment of a Community House where friends and rela- 
tives of the soldiers may obtain accommodations at 
reasonable rates. 

In New York a bureau has been established to look 
after the Michigan soldiers who are returned sick and 
wounded and to provide a touch of home life for the 
boys who have been waiting orders to sail. 

The War Board has helped finance the Women’s 
Committee, the American Protective League, the 
Boys’ Working: Reserve, the Fuel and Food Adminis- 
trations and other war organizations. 

. It has organized in every county of the State county 
war boards. These organizations, financed to a large 
extent by the State, have been of inestimable value in 
promoting Liberty Loan Campaigns and in raising 
money for the various war charities. 
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While the treaty of peace will soon be signed, there 
will be considerable work for the Board to do for several 
months, as the New York office will be maintained 
until all Michigan troops have returned, and the de- 
pendents relief work will continue as long as there is 
need for it. 

Presently the Board will submit a detailed report, 
now being compiled. For convenience of readers of 
the Magazine the following brief statement is made 
herewith: 
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RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS—MICHIGAN WAR LOAN FUND, 1917-1918. 




















Net 
Disbursements Receipts Disbursements Credits 
Alma Detroit Trans. Road............ $6,566 82 $6,566 82 
American Protective League 7,500 00 7,500 00 
_  Saepapineneanees 1,000 00 1,000 00 
2 ERE IEA 24,888 79 $16,595 42 8,293 37 
Boys Wor! MINOR yoo wine's oiercv's 3,875 04 3,875 04 
ity House—Ouster........... 71,601 20 101 05 71,500 15 
Co. War Preparedness Com........... 63,569 35 63,569 35 
Culver, Sa (donation).............. 500 00 $500 00 
ee 19,078 50 193 00 18,885 50 
National Guard.................... 28,707 50 360 25 28,347 25 
MII oiicvisviscitsicare vine 29,398 75 196 25 29,202 50 
Ni 4 ng Fe See kh ace lute ate 11,531 50 262 50 11,269 00 
Detroit-Toledo Road................. 61,623 77 15,377 05 46,246 72 
District Draft Boards................ 954 24 954 24 
Ex. Com. of Co. Committees.......... 10,706 10 10,706 10 
Federal Food Administration.......... 21,725 78 85 94 21,639 84 
UE cl ou end owas canes 11,676 14 9,342 62 2,333 52 
Food Preparedness Com............... 51,215 17 166 60 51,048 57 
Fuel Administration.................. 96,592 20 80,755 34 15,836 86 
RRL RRS eS aire eee 300,000 00 300,000 00 
BUMS Nias wipe ves bend ie 79,924 75 50,411 29 29,513 46 
Health Committee—Custer........... 142,321 59 124 75 142,196 84 
pee SS Ee eo ne 108,352 86 5,633 91 102,718 95 
Liberty Loan Committee.............. 3,889 78 3,889 78 
Michigan Bureau, New York.......... 4,952 93 360 00 4,592 93 be 
Michigan Patriotic Fund.............. 10,000 00 10,000 00 
Mihian Union Loan Som WE ie nie 260,000 00 12,000 00 248,000 00 
196 33 196 33 
67,348 06 67,348 06 
276,380 24 201 ,623 75 74,756 49 
1,771 00 1,771 00 
78,001 45 9 27 77,992 18 
4,869 05 2,798 40 2,070 65 
25,687 50 20,000 00 5,687 50 
14,447 56 1,046 12 13,401 44 
30,210 00 30,210 00 
20,533 72 20,533 72 
$3,500,000 00 
700,000 00 700,000 00 
349,034 38 328,033 61 21,000 77 
86,500 89 44,179 16 42,321 73 
8,828 54 8,630 89 197 65 
599,272 48 5,690 33 593,582 15 . 
1,290 11 1,290 11 
415,416 23 402,996 14 12,420 09 
8,842 88 8,842 88 
Uniform and evan TAM. 65 sons 313,669 80 16,393 62 297,276 18 
U.S. Public Service Res... Dridisnice 3,174 74 3 00 3,171 74 
U ag Soe IIR e psc a ic enee eb 83,998 99 31,975 13 52,023 86 
* TERR eae 38,791 85 167 02 38,624 83 
Wayne ‘0. Advisory Board........... 8,558 43 8,558 43 
WI oooh a sircasin de vdcinics 35,070 52 34,685 83 384 69 
Woman's Committee Mickie nn eceaek o 19,933 69 19,933 69 
Woman's Liberty Loan Committee... .. 612 51 612 51 
$4,624,093 71 $2,358,046 30 $2,266,547 41 $3,500,500 00 
| ER ERR A ay In EO mR RO Py ta ae 3,500,000 00 
PN na oes Say ice pa ayicig hieeas 5,858,046 30 
TOR 5s a SoS cL oan so neeeee 4,624,093 71 
pS ESTES TIESTO SLEDS CORE REP 2,266,547 41 


Balance on hand November 1, 1918............. 1,233,952 59 $1,233,952 59 
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yee | By CuiaupE H. Van asia Pu. D. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


HE most wonderful educational fact of the age has 

appealed to the imagination of every thinking man, 
but the significance of it for our own educational 
system has not everywhere been appreciated. This 
outstanding fact is that one generation of carefully 
planned, state-directed education has left on the minds 
of the German people exactly the impress it was de- 
signed to leave. Teachers everywhere are seeing an 
overwhelming proof of their thesis, loudly asserted 
before but only half believed, that ‘‘Education actually 
is potent to direct emotions and to build ideals into 
character.’”’ To be more specific we have all seen the 
wonderful but ignoble work that Germany’s school 
system has performed. We have seen it grind relent- 
lessly and perfectly until a Hohenzollern product, 
“made in Germany,” was piteously turned out. It 
has been revealed to us that those who survived that 
hard régime would do the Kaiser’s will in air or under 
sea—witl Zeppelin or Submarine they hastened to do 
his bidding —barbarous and inhuman as it might be. 
How far the plan was conscious, or to what extent it 
was unconscious we do not know, but of this we are 
sure that there radiated from Prussia through all the 
German Empire a scheme of education caleulated to 
fix the Teutonic mind from its youth to accept with 


*Reprinted and adapted from Bulletin No. 38, Patriotism through Education 
Series, National Security League.—rpb1ToR. 
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blind submission the ambitions of the ruling dynasty, 
to believe in Germany, the exalted, and to be obsessed 
like a national kleptomaniae with the idea that Ger- 
many must conquer her neighbor’s territory. The Im- 
perial family did not neglect to have its praises sung 
by the text-book writers. ‘‘In time of danger,” says 
one text-book, ‘‘Divine Providence has always sent 
a Hohenzollern to rescue Germany. Only grateful 
devotion to our prince can maintain the state on the 
heights she has attained.’’ No kind of text-book was 
left unused for the purposes of the administration. 
Readers quoted the passage from Heine about waking 
the ancient Teutonic battle madness, and rousing Thor 
from his thousand years’ sleep to shatter the Gothic 
cathedrals (Rheims Cathedral perhaps) with his giant 
hammer, and send the old German thunder crashing as 
naught ever crashed before in the history of the world. 
Could an Apache Indian shout a more blatant battle 
song? The very choruses roared all over Germany 
reminded Germans that they were of the Hammer God’s 
race and ought to inherit his world empire. Even the 
omissions in education worked to the same warlike end. 
The Kaiser would never interfere with the student 
duelling, because it drilled the future officers in the 
cruelty suited to the war of frightfulness which the 
General Staff had planned. 

All of this perverted education had the aim of prepar- 
ing the German mind to be exploited when their rulers 
were ready for the carrying out of the aims of ‘‘the 
little group of ambitious men,”’ to use President Wil- 
son’s words, ‘‘who were accustomed to use their fellow 
men as pawns and tools.’”’ It is far from me to wish 
ever to behold education in America directed even for a 
good purpose by any small group at the center of our 
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political system, but would it not be well if it were 
impressed upon those who direct education from the 
many centers scattered all over this broad land that 
certain fundamental American ideals ought to be 
everywhere impressed upon American youth? The 
crisis through which this nation recently passed, before 
it could be brought to a whole-hearted support of a 
war begun for the purpose of preserving the most vital 
principles upon which it was founded, has aroused 
educators everywhere, like a fire-bell in the night, to 
understand that we must employ our educational 
machinery more than we have in the past to imbue 
every American citizen with a comprehension of 
democratic principles. 

If we can find some definite means of securing an 
understanding of democratic ideals, we may expect as 
a result a patriotic zeal in defending them. If Amer- 
icanism is a belief in and a habit of supporting such 
ideals, then we may hope that such a process will pro- 
duce it. 

, There are many things that differing minds would 
select as the minimum essentials that our schools should 
teach in this direction, and I wish to suggest only a few 
which will make my thought more concrete. The 
American’s theory of the state is that it exists to protect 
him in the enjoyment of life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness, that the individual is the important thing, 
not the state. An opposing theory, and it happens to 
be the German theory, is that the state is the important 
thing, that to it the individual owes everything, life 
and liberty and even blind obedience of orders to do 
eruel and brutal acts. Why not teach that difference 
to boys and girls instead of mere dry facts about the 
organs of government and their functions? Let us not 
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be so shy and modest about the virtues of our political 
system. The Germans were not. Let us say frankly that 
democracy implies’ a nation in peace, that autocracy 
implies a nation in arms. We can teach frankly too, 
that our great principle of local self-government is 
wholly at conflict with the late German ambitions for 
world-empire, and with her whole tendency of govern- 
ment in provinces like Poland and Alsace-Lorraine. 


MUST SPEAK OUT 


It is the spirit of our institutions which we have 
failed to impart to the rising generations. We have 
been afraid to state that our democratic philosophy 
upholds the Christian spirit of brotherhood, asserts the 
wisdom of united action for the good of all, and seeks 
to save the weak from the aggression of the strong. 
We have refrained from saying that the autocratic 
. philosophy operated to deaden the sentiment of human- 
ity, that in affairs of state it sneered at mercy and 
gentleness, at love and kindness, that the foundation 
of that philosophy was the stern law of the survival of 
the fittest, that, to be concrete, Belgium, a weak state, 
had no rights when she stood in the way of Germany, 
a big state. Now the time has come to speak out even 
if we hurt an autocrat’s feelings. We must ask and 
solve a series of very important questions. In teaching 
civics is it enough to teach the mere forms of govern- 
ment? Can we not teach contrasting systems, that of 
England and that of Germany? Is it not proper to 
venture upon a little historical geography along with 
our political and topographical geography? How would 
the manner of the growth of Prussia compare with the 
manner of the growth of the British Empire or of our 
own Republic? Would it be instructive to put side by 
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side in our readers quotations revealing the ideals of 
the typical Prussian, Frederick the Great, and the 
typical American, George Washington, or of the German 
hero, Bismarck, and of the American hero, Abraham 
Lincoln? In the field of history can we not compare 
those events which have brought about the advance 
of civilization and those which have merely advanced 
the interests of a dynasty or a nation? 

To be even more bold, are we going to tackle some of 
the prejudices which in the past have arrayed us against 
the only people in the world who speak the same lan- 
guage, who express the same ideas, and who desire, as 
Lord Grey says, the same kind of world to live in? 
However much we may love and admire France—and I 
will acknowledge myself second to none in my attach- 
ment to that noble race and beautiful land—have we 
not had oceasion to wonder during the last three years 
why the mass of American people rallied to the moral 
support of France rather than of England in the Great 
War? Why has the country whose language we speak, 
whose customs we have followed, whose ideas of Liberty 
we have inherited, and whose legal procedure has 
determined ours, made so little appeal to the average 
American? Why has this brave people, changing the 
outward expression of their civilization from a peaceful 
to a militaristic one in the midst of the most frightful 
of wars, saving civilization itself from the brutal 
assault of the Prussian Autocracy, and rising to a 
pinnacle of true fame and glorious service to mankind— 
why has this noble people won so little sympathy here 
in the land dominated by their nearest of kin? 
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HISTORIES MISLEADING 


The answer in part is found by a recent study of the 
treatment of the American Revolution in text-book 
histories of the United States. The author, Mr. Alt- 
sehul, drawing his data from some ninety-three text- 
books, forty of which were in use twenty years ago and 
the remaining fifty-three in use at present, establishes 
some significant results. Of these books he finds that 
fourteen of the older and fifteen of the newer deal fully 
with the grievances of the colonists, make no reference 
to general political conditions in England prior to the 
American Revolution, nor to any prominent English- 
man—like Pitt, Burke, Fox and Barre—who defended 
the American cause. Seven of the old and five of the 
new mention Pitt only, but do not explain English 
political conditions. A small minority present those 
facts about British sympathizers with the American 
cause, and their temporary political helplessness, which 
alone can give an American reader a proper under- 
_ standing of the Revolution. Who can doubt that this 
neglect to teach the truth as every scholarly student of 
the American Revolution knows it today, has prejudiced 
the minds of this and older generations of Americans 
against Great Britain? 

But that is not all. Except in our better colleges and 
universities the extent of our debt to England for most 
of the institutions which dominate in our Republic has 
not been taught. Here and there in our grade and high 
schools a teacher of exceptional equipment has told his 
pupils of our indebtedness. But the leaven has not 
penetrated far. We have as a people taken unnoticed 
as the air we breathe the institutions of representative 
government, trial by jury, no taxation without repre- 
sentation, habeas corpus, right of public assembly and 
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of protest, free press, free speech and right of petition— 
rights that have all been created and developed by the 
English speaking race. Many Americans seem to think 
that in some mysterious way Thomas Jefferson, George 
Washington and Patrick Henry invented them one 
morning before breakfast. 


TEACH TOO LITTLE 


We have taught the American youth all too little 
about the foundations of their liberty. The story of 
the blood and suffering of the builders, of the tempest 
that raged about them while they built, of the martyrs 
who were the architects of those foundations. This 
history has been too little told. Autocrats see to it 
that their people are impressed with their rulers’ virtues 
and those of their ancestors, but democracies leave 
their ctizens to take their liberties as they do the air 
they bireathe. Republics are ungrateful only because 
there is nobody whose interest it is to inculcate that 
gratitude. Can we not henceforth teach our youth 
that it is not the ‘‘flag that makes us free,” but the 
heroic struggles of Englishmen and of our American 
ancestors who took up the struggle on this side of the 
Atlantic? We must have the story of that struggle 
graven deep in the mind of every boy and girl in 
America, and yet, only a year ago, at the School- 
masters’ Club in the Athens of Washenaw County, I 
heard a teacher solemnly propose that we make room 
for ancient history by dropping English history. In- 
deed, in the very school house where we sat a student 
who elected the German language need not take English 
history. Reason seemed to have fled to brutish beasts. 

Ask the average citizen whence came our American 
liberties. In nine cases out of ten. if he is not wholly 
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stumped by such an academic question, he will say 
that little verse from his cathechism, “‘our ancestors in 
the American Revolution won them.” If you ask, 
‘Well, how about England?”’—he will reply, “Oh, she 
tried to take them away from us.’ By nursing that 
ignorance and prejudice we have taught some seven or 
eight generations of Americans to hate England. Only 
now, when this shallow idea becomes a menance to the 
welfare of America, do we wake to the folly of ever 
having let it be born. May all the ministers of grace 
defend us, if we do not begin from this moment to 
teach the truth and the whole truth. Isn’t it just as 
easy to speak the truth and say that our fathers fought 
for the rights of Englishmen, as to tell over again the 
old silly story of the embattled farmers winning our 
liberties at Lexington and Concord and Bunker Hill— 
leaving the impression as is too often the fact, that 
they did not exist before? 


WAR OF 1812 


In teaching the War of 1812 also, the true character 
of our dispute with England is rarely made clear in our — 
text-books. When England insisted upon the right of 
search and of impressment of sailors whom she believed 
to be her subjects, she was only insisting upon a right 
under an international law accepted and acted upon 
by most nations of the world. Moreover, text-books 
rarely make understood the world conditions, Napo- . 
leon’s ambitious aims—and his continental system 
which England was fighting, and thus upholding the 
freedom of nations to trade where they would. They 
do not explain how England’s back was against the 
wall in her fearful struggle to save herself and the world 
from the assaults of a conqueror seeking world domina- 
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tion. They have not been bold enough to point out 
that the picture: of James Madison, apostle of peace, 
allied with Napoleon Bonaparte, the genius of war, is 
one to arouse the sardonic laughter of a cynic. 

Not only the text-books must correct the wrong done 
in the past by the ill-teaching of American history, but 
all of us who know the truth must try to correct the 
wrong views of men of the older generations who have 
been badly taught. If some benevolent old gentleman 
tells you that he can’t forgive England for sympathizing 
with the South in the Civil War, can you not recall for 
him that the cotton weavers of Lancashire starved and 
found no fault when we blockaded the south and cut 
off the supply of cotton? Can you not read to him the 
words of John Bright, that “‘the British people clung 
to freedom with an unfaltering trust,’ when, in our 
Civil War, their Tory government ‘‘were hostile or 
coldly neutral?’ Tell him that these English aristo- 
crats saw their error a few years later, and some of them 
joined with our historians in declaring that it was not 
in a lordly castle on English soil that the noblest states- 
man of the century was born, but in a lowly log-cabin 
in America. If he asks you with a sneer when England 
became our friend, can you not give him the soft 
answer which turneth away wrath, “Yes, the exact 
date is 1867 when through the second reform bill 
England became a democracy.” Since then she has 
patiently endured much from us, and in Manila Bay 
she ranged her ships and guns with ours. For years 
she has been our friend, faithful and just to us, even 
when our politicians scorned and spurned her. 

There are many reasons why this past wrong must be 
righted. The late crisis demanded it, but the future 
welfare of democratic peoples the world over de- 
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mands that we must foster the friendly. feeling between 
the English and the American people. In that friend- 
ship only do I see any practical way for the realization 
of the wide-spread desire to attain a permanent peace. 
I have little hope in artificial leagues to enforce peace, 
or other devices not founded on the everlasting rock 
of human nature. To me it is an inspiring faet filled 
with promise for the future, that once more England 
and America—mother and daughter—sit hand in hand 
in the great council chamber of the nations. May we 
never part again, but in perfect sympathy work to- 
gether for the peace and progress of the world. 


DUE PROPORTION 


The contributions of other peoples to our civiliza- 
tion are not to be ignored in the educational scheme 
which is here suggested, but care must be exercised to 
keep all elements in due proportion. Propaganda in 
the interest of a particular race or nation takes the 
character of false or unfair emphasis laid upon the 
contributions of that race or nation to the cultural 
development of our people. All that I advocate is an 
honest and truthful teaching to American youth of the 
true sources, whatever they are, from which American 
character and institutions have been derived. Above 
all there must never be in the future an easy-going in- 
difference as to whether the growing youths of our 
country are imbibing the best traditions of America 
and the true and fundamental doctrines of democracy. 
They must be inspired with the conviction, in the 
words of the President, that ‘‘The right is more precious 
than peace,’”’ and “that we shall fight for these things 
which we have always carried nearest our hearts—for 
democracy, for the right of those who submit to author- 
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ity to have a voice in their own government, for the 
rights and liberties of small nations.”” Only thus will 
we find, when such another crisis comes in our nation’s 
history, that all of our splendid youth is dedicated 
without hesitation to any heroic task necessary to make 
sure “that government of the people, by. the people 
and for the people shall not perish from the earth.” 
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AMERICA AND THE GREAT WAR 


By Brrnick ANNA PERRY 


KALAMAZOO 


LL that is worth having is bought with a price. 

All that uplifts men or nations costs something. 
The late war represents the price paid by democracy for 
continued existence. Through past ages the ideal of 
democracy, equal rights and privileges for all, has 
struggled upward into life and activity through over- 
lapping layers and crusts of aristocratic traditions, 
restrictions, and dominations. Each upward step taken 
by democracy was held back, retarded, and prevented 
as long as possible by the forces of hereditary might 
and class privilege. When democracy became estab- 
lished within nations, there came a demand for democ- 
racy between nations, and thus international law came 
into being.! 

The United States of America was a pioneer in de- 
mocracy and the successful development of the ideal 
of democracy with us has been an inspiration to those 
of other nations who sought liberty for themselves. 
After our nation became established we had no desire 
to play politics with other countries and sought only 
to develop freely the ideals we set up for ourselves 
in the territory won for us by our forefathers. 


1. This and the following essay won prizes in the Michigan Historical Commis- 
sion’s essay contest of 1917-18. The contestants belong in group 1. 
“Teachers in Public High and Elementary Schools." Miss Perry is a 
teacher in the Lovell Street School, Kalamazoo. Mr. Tiegs, writer of the 
second essay, is Principal of Schools at Crystal Falls in the Upper Penin- 
sula. Certain changes have been made in view of the close of the war.—Ed. 
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At first the war in Europe seemed not to touch us; 
gradually, however, the consciousness was forced upon 
us that it was not a thing apart; that we were, indeed, 
vitally concerned; that at last the supreme crisis in the 
age-long struggle between autocracy and democracy 
had been reached. We did not want to fight; no true 
democracy ever fights unless its people or territory are 
in danger, or for its highest political ideals. War was 
an evil to us; but the other evil of autocraecy which pre- 
sented itself to us with all its egotism, cruelty, conquest, 
slavery, and wickedness, taught us that we must resort 
to war to preserve our national honor and human rights, 
and to assist in freeing, uplifting and democratizing 
the world.? 

Though elements of our population were swayed by 
inherited sympathies to take sides with the various 
belligerents, yet the United States was truly neutral 
during the first months of the war. This neutrality 
was weakened by atrocities reported from Belgium and 
France, Serbia and Armenia, but most of all by Ger- 
many’s policy of ruthless destruction of neutral shipping 
by use of submarines. 

Every possible effort was made to remain neutral 
but the course of action taken by Germany soon made 
this difficult, and finally impossible. Even armed 
neutrality, established by Congress on March 12, 1917, 
was proven impracticable, and the only course left to 
us was the formal declaration that a state of war 
existed between the United States and the Imperial 
German Government, recommended by President Wil- 

















2. President's Flag Day Address. 
3. Diplomatic correspondence between U. S. and Germany from time of sinking 


of the Lusitania, May 7, 1915 to declaration of a state of war. 
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son April 2, 1917, and approved by Act of Congress 
April 6, 1917. 

When Great Britain established a blockade of all 
ports belonging to Germany and her allies, Germany 
retaliated by declaring‘ a prohibited area of the Atlantic 
Ocean around France and England extending to the 
twentieth meridian, within which area it attempted to 
foree England to her knees by use of submarines to 
prevent supplies of food and raw materials reaching 
the Entente Allies. England had the precedent of our 
blockade of the Southern ports during the Civil War. 
Germany had no precedent for proclaiming the Atlantic 
Ocean a Prussian lake. If they could prohibit it to the 
twentieth meridian why not to our very shores? 

Previous to January 31, 1917, at least eight American 
vessels were attacked or sunk without warning by Ger- 
man submarines; also many ships belonging to other 
neutrals, Belgian relief ships and hospital ships were 
sent down, as well as hundreds of merchant and trans- 
port ships belonging to belligerent nations. Following 
vigorous protests by Mr. Wilson,’ the German Govern- 
ment promised that ‘‘merchant vessels—shall not be 
sunk without warning, and without saving human 
lives.’’® 

For about eight months some restraint seems to have 
been observed, but on January 31, 1917, the German 
Chancellor announced a change of policy in the Reichs 
stag, and the new policy was transmitted by the 
German ambassador to our Secretary of State, namely, 
that the moment had come when ruthless destruction 


February 4, 1915. 

April 19, 1861. 

The War Message and the Facts Behind It, p. 9. 

Sussex note, April, 1916. 

Reply to the Sussex note, May 4, 1916. 

German Chancellor’s speech in the Reichstag, January 31, 1917 
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of all vessels approaching any port controlled by Ger- 
many’s enemies could be undertaken ‘“‘with the greatest 
prospect of success;’’ impudent permission being given 
regular United States merchant ships to continue sail- 
ing under stated, humiliating rulings made by Ger- 
many.'® The Chancellor frankly admits that the seem- 
ing acquiescence with President Wilson’s demands was 
merely to give Germany time to build more and larger 
submarines. 

Between January 31, 1917, and April 1, 1917, eight 
more American ships were sunk, and up to the declara- 
tion of a state of war two hundred twenty-six American 
men, women and children had been drowned or died 
of exposure caused by the action of German sub- 
marines.!! 

If we are Germany’s enemy, Germany has only her- 
self to blame. Previous to 1914 we were a friendly, and 
to a large extent, an admiring nation. Americans 
found it hard to believe the stories of spies and con- 
spiracies which came to their ears, and were corres- 
pondingly shocked at the proofs of plots fostered by the 
Germany Embassy at Washington, and carried out by 
agents directed by the German Government. Am- 
bassador von Bernstorff cabled home for $50,000 ‘‘in 
order, as on former occasions, to influence Congress.’’!” 
The German Foreign Secretary, Zimmermann, ordered 
the German minister to Mexico to offer that country 
Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona if it would join Ger- 
many and Japan in an alliance against us." Huerta 
violated our neutrality by attempting to start a revo- 


10. German ambassador to Sec. of State, January 31, 1917. 
11. The War Message and the Facts Behind It, p. 9. 

12. Jan. 22, 1917. 

13. Jan. 19, 1917. 

14. 1915. 
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lution in Mexico from our side of the border on a capital 
of $600, furnished. by German agents. These 
agents, Boy-Ed, von Papen, von Igel, and others, 
caused bombs to be made and placed on outward bound 
merchant vessels from our Atlantic ports.’ Captain 
von Papen maintained an office where fraudulent pass- 
ports were issued to German reservists, and to spies 
intending to go to England. In defiance of our laws 
ships were sent to sea to outfit and supply German 
* raiders. 

Many attempts were made to influence public opinion 
in America through newspapers, magazines, lectures, 
teachers, and text-books. The editor of “Fair Play,’’ 
Mr. Marcus Braun, received $5,000 from Ambassador 
von Bernstorff, and Mr. George Sylvester Viereck, 
editor of the ‘‘Vaterland,’’ later called ‘‘Viereck’s 
Weekly,’’ was go-between for the German agents and 
their propagandists."° Dr. Dernberg came to America 
to lecture in our great cities and to organize lecture 
tours for other agents. The German-American Al- 
liance was expected to so influenge the communities 
wherein it was organized that their representatives in 
Congress would prevent an open break with Germany.” 
Many foreign language weeklies, as well as some in 
English, were strongly pro-German, Dr. Dernberg 
supplying much of the ‘‘copy”’ used. J. F. J. Archibald, 
Edwin Emerson, and some other newspaper men were 
found guilty of receiving German money for “propa- 
ganda work.’’ Professors and teachers in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, in Columbia, and in many other 
schools were found to be actively propagating German 





15. War Message and the Facts Behind It, pp. 20, 21. 


16. President's Flag Day Address, with Evidence of Germany's Plans, p. 4. 
17. { Public press, 1917 and 1918. 
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“Kultur.” Resistance to the selective draft was 
preached in many German churches. 

Labor troubles were stirred up in many parts of the 
Union.'* An organization called Labor’s National 

- 

Peace Council tried to force a strike among the long- 
shoremen of New York in the late summer of 1915. 
Records found in von Igel’s office show that the Liebau 
Bureau, a pretended employment agency, had caused 
many strikes and disturbances in munition factories. 
The leaders of the Industrial Workers of the World ° 
were placed on trial charged with fomenting labor 
troubles, causing fires, and. breakdowns in essential 
industries at the behest of German agents. 

Grain elevators were burned, as factories were, also 
enormous loss by fire on the wharves of our sea ports 
was due to incendiary kindling.'* The Germans did 
their best to disorganize railroad traffic by attempts, 
more or less successful, to blow up bridges and tunnels, 
and canals, both within our territory and in Canada.?° 
Most munition plant disasters are proven to have been 
of enemy origin.” 

So accustomed has the United States grown to the 
idea of American isolation from European affairs that 
we did not realize at the beginning of the war that 
Germany’s policy of conquest was one of world 
dominion; nor were we awake to the thought that an 
offence against democracy as such was an offence 
against us. We did not see that the political fate of 
nations is ethically the concern of the whole world. 
Many of us accepted Germany’s plea that she was 
forced into war to maintain her ‘‘place in the sun’”’ at its 


18. Flag Day Address With the Evidence of Germany's Plans, p. 5. 

19. Congressional debate, April 5, 1917 

20. Kleinsmith, Detroit, 1917. 

’ 31. Trials of Robert Jay, New York and Conaul Bopp, San Francisco. 
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face value. We could -not believe that any modern 
nation which boasted the culture and _ intelligence 
claimed by Germany could revert to mediaeval ideals 
and practices. We believed that by remaining neutral 
we could best serve the world as mediator between the 
warring nations.” 

Gradually we came to see that a dive hoof of world 
dominating ambitions was hidden under their none too 
plausible cloak of ‘“‘a war for Germania’s place in the 
sun.’”’ We recognized the Sarajevo incident”* for what 
it was, a good excuse to attack France, the ally of 
Russia, the self-appointed protector of the minor 
Slav states. We saw that Germany had after forty 
years of intensive preparations seized ‘‘the most con- 
venient season’’ when France and Russia, as Ger- 
many, knew only too well, were unprepared (though 
Russia’s mobilization was used as an excuse by Ger- 
many), and England in an even greater state of un- 
preparedness was torn by the Home Rule for Ireland 
question, to force war on Europe. 

We began to understand many things which had 
seemed incomprehensible and unrelated or unfounded. 
We saw that as Bismarck’s policy had been to make - 
Prussia the leading German state, and Prussia’s king 
the emperor of Germany with practically unlimited 
power, so the policy of modern Germany was intended 
to make it the dominant power of the world, a new 
Rome, whose boundaries were limited only by its own 
ambitions.*4 

Our sense of humanity more and more outraged by 





22. President’s Address, April 20, 1915. 

23. Assassination of Grand Duke Ferdinand and wife, Sarajevo, Serbia, June 28, 
1914. Hazen, The German Government. 

24. Kaiser's speech at Kiel, July 3, 1900. 
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German methods of warfare, we began to look behind 
those methods to study the aims of the instigators of 
“‘Schrecklichkeit.’’ What President Wilson has since 
called ‘“‘the most sinister government of modern times” 
revealed itself to us as a menace to the world. ThiS 
Government consisted of the Kaiser, exponent of the 
Divine Right of Kings, and his advisors, appointed by 
himself from the military and landholding aristocracy 
and holding their offices under his sufferance, inde- 
pendent of any real control on the part of the people.” 
What their aims were we saw in General von Bern- 
hardi’s books, Germany and The Neat War, and 
Britain as Germany’s Vassal,?’ and in the writings of 
such men as Treitschke, Woltmann, Klaus Wagner, 
and in the speeches of the Kaiser himself. ‘‘Our Ger- 
man Fatherland,’ he said at Saalburg in 1900, ‘‘will, I 
hope, become as authoritative as once the Roman 
world-empire was.”’ 

“The German race is called to bind the earth under 
its control,’ says one of their publicists.2* In the days 
before the war we heard yet we did not heed these 
vaporings which we considered the crack-brained 


' visionings of perfervid patriots. ‘‘They thought I had 


let the cat out of the bag, but you did not believe me,”’ 
Bernhardi remarked complacently to an American 
journalist sometime after the war began.’ The horrors 
of the war were necessary to convince us that these in- 
credible purposes were the carefully worked-out schemes 
of men determined to make the world acknowledge 
their nation that which they claimed it to be, “the 





25. <A War of Liberation, p. 32. 


26. Published 1911. 
27. Published 1912. 
23. Woltmann, 1903. 
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bearer of a superior Kultur,’’*® ‘the most perfect 
political creation that history has known” whose 
“rallying cry” is ‘“World power or downfall!” 

The Mittle-Europa scheme, purely economic on the 
surface, was in reality of deep political significance. 
It suggested that Germany’s commercial sphere of 
influence should extend slant-wise across Hurope from 
the mouth of the Rhine to Constantinople, thence to 
Bagdad and the Persian Gulf. “Such a Germany can 
feed herself—such a Germany can defeat France and 
Russia,’’ said a prominent advocate of the plan as 
long ago as 1891.°° ‘‘We will annex Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, Northern Switzerland, then Trieste and 
Venice, finally northern France,’’ says another.*! ‘‘Such 
nations are destined to hew wood and draw water for 
dominant nations. If they can not fill this inferior 
office, they must perish.’ ‘‘Germany must lay her 
mighty grasp upon Asia Minor.’’? Austria-Hungary 
and Turkey had become the mere tools of the military 
masters of Germany. 

In all their plans and plots an especial rancor against 
England was exhibited by the protagonists of German- 
ophobia. Though they said France must of course be 
crushed, they affected to despise her as a licentious 
degenerate race, drifting rapidly to perdition. But 
hatred was the only emotion expressed toward England. 
With Asia Minor in German power the British Empire 
might be broken up.** The Kaiser made friends with 


29. Dr. Paul Conrad, 1915. 
Adolph Lasson, ‘14. 
Bernhardi, 1911. 

30. Lagarde, Deutsche Schriften. 

31. Bronsart von Schellendorf, 1914. 

32. Prof. Huch, quoted in N. Y. Times, March 4, 1917. 
Bernhardi, Germany and the Next War. 

33. Friedrich Naumann, 1899. 
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the Turkish Sultan and eallously permitted the 
Armenian massacres in order to win over the forces of 
official Mohammedanism to his side. That the procla- 
mation of a Jehad* failed to stir Britain’s millions of 
Moslem subjects in Egypt and India from their alle- 
giance must have been a tremendous disappointment 
to Empor William. 

German agents made every effort to ally rebellious 
elements in the French colonies in northern Africa with 
herself.** Hindus in the United States were furnished 
funds by German consuls and others for the purpose 
“of fomenting revolution in India—and aiding Ger- 
mans in their military operations.’’* 

Of course they believed German colonies would be 
protected from seizure by the overwhelming military 
vietories of the Imperial armies on the battlefields of 
Europe, and here again they were greatly disappointed.*” 
With the capture of German territories in Africa came 
the knowledge that, strictly speaking, they were not 
colonies at all, but plantations intended to furnish raw 
products through the forced labor of natives which 
were to make Germany the greatest economic world 
factor, whilst the harbors of Africa were to be formed 
into great naval depots from which German. fleets 
would sweep the Atlantic and Indian Oceans and from 
which huge native armies, composed of men given up 
entirely to war could be transported to any part of the 
world. This plan was intended to crush Anglo-Saxon 
liberty ruthlessly under foot. 

Many Americans have grown up with the idea that 


34. Autumn of 1914. 

35. Flag Day Address, With Facts Behind It, p. 17. 

36. Report of-U.S. Federai Attorney, July 7, 1918. 

37. Speech of Gen. Jan Smuts to the Royal Geog. Society. London, Jan. 1918. 
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the world had grown too civilized for another great war, 
meaning that disputes between nations should be 
decided by international law. We intended “play fair’’ 
in our intercourse with other peoples, and paid them 
the compliment of crediting them with the same inten- 
tion. Then as differences of opinion arose, we were 
willing to abide by the decision of an unbiased court of 
arbitration. ' We hoped and believed that the time was 
not far distant when a permanent world court would 
make war a thing of the past. That such a court was 
practicable had been proven many times. All the 
great world powers, Great Britain, France, Russia, and 
Italy, except Germany and her Austrian echo were 
willing to enter into a general treaty of compulsory 
arbitration as discussed at the Hague Peace Conferences 
in 1899 and in 1907. When this failed through German 
resistance, we entered into some twenty arbitration 
treaties with the various nations both great and small. 
Here also we were refused by Germany and: her 
satellites. 

That any nation of the twentieth century should call 
a binding pledge** a mere “‘scrap of paper’ and say that 
while laws of honor and morality bound individuals, 
the state was above such restrictions, was brazen 
sophistry. We began to see that the German Govern- 
ment had openly reverted to the cave man ideal that 
“Might makes Right.’’ Appeals to justice, moral 
obligation, to honor, do not avail with such a power. 
To permit it to win “would set the world back not a 
hundred, perhaps several hundred, years in the develop- 
ment of human life.*® 

But the quarrel is none of ours,’ 


said the pro-Ger- 


38. Treaty between the Powers as to Belgium's inviolable neutrality. 
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man pacifist in our midst. ‘Our policy is to keep out 
of entangling allianees. We must maintain the Monroe 
Doetrine.”” Washington urged our young democracy 
to work out its destiny unhampered by the political 
conflicts of the Old World.*® Monroe warned European 
meddlers to leave the New World to stand or fall by 
itself, and promised a policy of non-interference in their 
affairs.*1 As the United States grew it kept to this tra- 
ditional policy and refused to interfere in the internal 
affairs of any European power. Their maritime policies 
were another matter, however. The sea is the highway 
of the nations, and as such must be kept open to all 
alike. From our earliest days, weak as we then were, 
we strove to develop and maintain an international 
marine law just and right for all, and enforced by a 
joint responsibility.” 

So the war came home to us. 

The ocean which once separated us so effectually 
from. Europe and its struggles now brought them to our 
very door. We were no longer isolated. It came to 
this: we had to join the war to defend our traditional 
policy, the Monroe Doctrine—or surrender ourselves 
to the German menace. Our democracy was in peril, 
our liberty was attacked, we had to fight in self- 
defense. This battle for democracy could end only 
when the world was rid of the most ambitious and 
unprineipled autocracy it had ever seen. The material 
loss or gain of the conflict did not influence us in any 
way. We “fight thus for the ultimate peace of the 
world and for the liberation of its peoples, the German 
peoples included, for the rights of nations, great and 


40. Farewell Address, 1797. 
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small, and the privilege of men everywhere to choose 
their way of life and obedience.’ 

We determined to purge the world of this menace, this 
monster of brutality, and help to make possible the 
league of nations. 

Patiently, carefully, with the labor of many years, 
Germany built up a giant billboard before the nations 
whereon her writers, her scientists, her artists, poets, 
musicians, and educators, emblazoned the slogan 
“Made In Germany.” “Our culture, efficiency, sys- 
tematic, painstaking effort make our products, what- 
so-e’er they be, from the fairy tale or toy of a little 
child to the wisest book of the philosopher, the greatest 
opera, the most delicate piece of machinery, or beauti- 
ful dye, the best in the world. Doctors, teachers, 
singers, must finish their education in Germany to gain 
the world’s recognition, because we have told the world 
that without our trademark there is no genuine culture.” 

In the shadows behind this billboard on which her 
skillful press agents so diligently spread their clever 
publicity campaign, the sinister forees of autocratic 
government planned their coup de main and waited for 
“Der Tag’’ when the world should be foreed to take 
their yoke upon its shoulders to wear forevermore. 

So when “Der Tag”’ arrived, ‘“‘the most convenient 
season,” they pushed the billboard over and stood 
revealed. They pushed it over with the hands that 
looted Belgium, wrecked Louvajn, and drove women 
and children dying of thirst for miles along the banks of 
the Tigris River. And never again shall the world 
raise it up, nor want to. 2 

As they have measured, so shall it be measured unto 
them, and the measure shall be full and running over. 


43. President’s War Message. 
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AMERICA AND THE GREAT WAR 
By E. W. Pines 


CrysTaL Fats 
A BRIEF OUTLINE OF THE TOPICS TREATED 


Part I. Who Caused the War, How, and Why? 
A. Germany caused the war, because she 
1. Refused to take part in the various attempts made to keep 
peace; 
2. Controlled and directed Austria's preparation and action 
to suit her own ends. 
B. Why? 
1. Both countries desired expansion toward the east and Ger- 
many had fa dream of a world empire; 
2. Serbia's success in 1912, as well as the growing hostility to 
militarism especially in’ Germany, endangered their 
plans. 


Cc. How? 

1. German citizens exercised little influence on their govern- 
ernment by means of tne ballot, the military system 
was not subject to civil control, and the natural leaders 
of the people were forced to be military propagandists 
through their dependence on autocracy. 


Part II. Some Fruits of Autocracy in Europe. 
A. Belgium's neutrality was violated, and she was literally bathed in 
blood. 
C. Poland was overrun and the Poles starved. 


Part III. Some Fruits of Autocracy in the United States and the Declaration of 
War against Germany. 
A. Germany foreed us into war against her. 
1. Through her spy system with its accompanying plots 
against the lives and property of the citizens of the 
United States; 
2. Through her submarine campaign; 
3. Through her attempt to bribe Mexico, with the" aid of 
Japan; to attack us. 
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PART I 


Wuo Causep THE War, How Was It Dong, ANnpb 
For Wuat REASON 


ERMANY caused the Great War. She refused to 

consider England’s proposal that Italy, France, 
Germany, Russia and England take up the quarrel 
between Austria and Serbia to guarantee Austria satis- 
faction in a péaceful way.' The other great powers 
earnestly desired peace, and all of them advised Serbia 
to comply with the demands of Austria as far as 
possible.? 

Germany demanded of Russia that she halt any 
“preparatory military measures,’* thus calling upon 
her to sacrifice the slightest right in Balkan affairs 
when her special interest there as protector of the Slavs 
had been recognized by all powers up to this time. On 
the other hand, the Kaiser, without danger from any 
source, without any provocation, and without any 
justifiable reason, had already mobilized a large part 
of his army and had it on the way to the borders of 
France.‘ 

And when Russia did attempt to satisfy the curt 
demand of Germany in a fair way,® Germany absolutely 
ignored the offer, and demanded ‘“‘complete, immediate, 
and unconditional demobilization of the Russian army.”’ 
This demand, not meant for acceptance, showed Ger- 
many’s determination not only to prevent peace, but 
also to foree war. 

But she was not alone in this desire. A Hungarian 
nobleman, in 1912, had already confided to our Dr. 

Seymour, Economic Background of the War, Chap. XII. 
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. Hungary’s determination to attack Serbia.* 
obbs suggested that this would start a great European 
war, and in his answer the Hungarian intimated that 
this result was well understood. He further confided 
that the Austrian army was then largely mobilized, 
and that two army corps were on the French front.’ 

Austria’s extraordinary proposal to the Triple 
Alliance a year later was evidently the result of careful 
planning. On August 9, 1913, she notified Germany 
and Italy that she intended to act against Serbia,* but 
that she hoped to establish the fact that the war was a 
defensive war, which, according to their agreement, 
was the only kind in which she could call upon them 
for support. Just what Germany answered we do not 
know, but Italy refused to have anything to do with 
this plainly aggressive action,’ and this reply, com- 
municated to the Austrian Government, served to delay 
action. 

But now the opportune moment had come (perhaps 
through Prussian intrigue). The heir to the Austrian 
throne was murdered by an Austrian subject in Austrian 
territory, but a Serbian by race. On this last fact 
hinges the attempted justification for the ultimatum 
which Germany apparently dictated through Austria,'° 
and although the latter country suddenly showed a 
change of attitude, Prussianism swept her into the 
conflict. 

But why were Germany and Austria so eager to 
spring upon Serbia? They felt that she was endanger- 
ing their eventual ownership to a vast territory lying 
to the southeast of them and which had long been 


6, 7, 8. Hobbs, Outlook for Democracy. 
9. Hart and Lovejoy, Handbook of the War, p. 76. 
10. The German White Book openly admits consultation. 
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contained within their schemes of conquest. At first 
only Austria and Russia were planning for expansion 
there and Bismarck failed to join them with his own 
country in the Triple Alliance because of their con- 
flicting interests, but by 1895 Germany had also 
developed an appetite in this direction, the Altdeutscher 
Blaetter saying that at least Asiatic Turkey must be 
put under German suzerainty." 

However, the Balkan states completely upset these 
plans in 1912 by almost driving the Turkish Empire 
from Europe. Serbia gained most in this war, the suc- 
cess of her army against the ‘‘German-trained” Turks 
having roused the patriotism of her people to a high 
pitch and gained for her a large increase in territory. 
In the eyes of Germany and Austria this interference 
with their contemplated aggression was a great crime, 
and they waited for the opportunity to strike. And 
when the blow did fall, it was but the first step in the 
German dream of a world empire which had been 
taking shape for several decades. 

How was it possible, with the whole world looking on, 
for the German Government to hide its true motives 
from its own people and lead them into this struggle 
in apparent defense of the Fatherland? We need not 
seek far for an answer. A system of civil government 
which denies its subjects their civil rights, and a mili- 
tary system which is independent of and overshadows 
that civil government, and which dominated Austria, 
could have foreed this war. But a government whose 
aims and organization are built upon intrigue cannot 
work in this open way. By a clever campaign carried 
on through the press, the teachers of the public schools, 
the university professors, and even the preachers, this 


11. President's Flag Day Address, notes on p. 21. 
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proud, overbearing, parasitic, and vicious military sys- 
tem was made to appear the very savior of the German 
people. 

In Prussia, which contains two-thirds of the inhabi- 
tants, the -division of the voters into three classes 
according to wealth made it possible in 1908 for 370 
members’ of the wealthy class to exercise the same 
voice in the Government as 22,324 of the working 
class.’2 The Reichstag districts have not been changed 
since 1871,"but even though they were it would do no 
good, because this body has no real power ordinarily, 
it being but a piece of autocratic camouflage, conceived 
by Bismarck, and dedicated to the proposition that 
men should NOT have equal rights. Even the 
Bundesrat, the powerful body that legislated for the 
Empire, could not pass a single act which did not meet 
the Kaiser’s approval, because the votes of Prussia and 
Alsace-Lorraine, which he controlled, were enough to 
block any measure. The Kaiser could throw a million 
men against any neighbor without asking any individual 
on earth, provided he did this in self-defense, and the 
nature of his mentality is such that he has always 
fought even his wars of conquest in self-defense. 

Unlike the relations existing in most countries, the 
army of Germany was not subject to civil authority. In 
times of peace the German army officers went their 
proud, overbearing ways, and in time of war, the Great 
General Staff was supreme, subject to the Kaiser only. 
Professor Delbrueck of the University of Berlin said 
that one only needed to know these army officers to 
know that they would never tolerate the government 
of a minister of war issuing from a Parliament." 


12, 13 and 14. Hazen, Government of Germany. 
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Before the war started, the teachers and preachers 
of Germany had long been forced, through their de- 
pendence upon the Government to carry on a campaign 
favorable to militarism. They taught that Germany 
was invincible.“ The press taught that war was 
beautiful—‘‘the holiest expression of human activity’’— 
and that it would elevate the human heart above the 
earthly and commonplace.’* The great professors and 
doctors of the universities, as well as the Kaiser, taught 
that Germany had a great mission, which was to ex- 
tend German Kultur over the surrounding peoples and 
build up the strongest empire in the world.” Nietzsche 
taught that life was essentially a struggle for surplus 
power;'* Treitschke, that it was the inevitable law of 
life that the strong should rule the weak; Bernhardi,'® 
that might was right, and that right was decided by 
war; and Von Moltke said that perpetual peace was 
only a dream, and not even a beautiful dream. 

And so, denied of a means of self-expression and an 
opportunity for individual development by their Gov- 
ernment, fashioned into a vast military machine by a 
crowd of war-mad and conquest-bent militarists, be- 
trayed by those whom they trusted as their friends and 
leaders, these millions of innocent and trusting souls 
were led to the very brink of this horrible holocaust. 
The Zabern affair?® convinced these despicable plotters 
that the continuance of their policies probably de- 
manded war, and so, by a succession of the most shame- 
ful lies, accusations, and calumnies, they fiendishly 
took‘advantage of the most noble and patriotic motives, 


15. Hobbs, Outlook for Democracy. 

16. 17. President’s Flag Day Address, notes p. 15. 

18. Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 119, p. 321. 

19. Bernhardi, Germany and the Next War, pp. 18 to 23. 
. - Gerard, My Four Years in Germany, p. 91. 
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making their poor victims think that the very Father- 
land was in danger of destruction, and plunging them 
into the most bloody war of all time. 


PART II 
Some Fruits or AutTocracy IN EuRoOPE 


At the Hague in 1907, Germany, with other great 
powers, signed an agreement to guarantee the neutrality 
of Belgium. In 1914 when the war broke out, her first 
act was to rush thousands of Prussians straight to this 
territory. Her strategists had openly written months 
before that this would be the case if war ever made its 
appearance, but the world paid little attention to this 
apparently preposterous proposal. 

On entering Belgium, Germany had perjured herself, 
but this was only the beginning. It resembles her next 
great offenses against the laws of humanity only as the 
faint rumble of distant thunder resembles the storm in 
all its fury. The gallant little Belgian army was soon 
beaten, and the fury of the invaders was then vented 
upon the civilian population, thousands of whom were 
killed and maimed. 

The instructions in the German war books say, “If 
the civilian population fights back, burn down a dozen 
places after looting them. Hang three to six in every 
village. Disregard the clergy.’ The orgies of murder, 
and pillage, and burning, and wanton destruction, 
together with the bestial outraging of women, and the 
satanic torturing of unfortunates, constitute together, 
one of the darkest reigns of blood and terror ever 


21. She had mobilized under a technical term. 
22, German War Practices. 
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recorded.” The village of St. Maurice was surrounded; 
inhabitants trying to escape were shot down like dogs; 
the torch was applied; and while the Prussians were 
giving evidence of their Kultur by this hellishly efficient 
extermination, the flames above these burning homes 
were carrying to heaven the cries and supplications of 
the dying. Without cause the village of Gui d’Ossus 
suffered a similar fate. Two hundred fell before firing 
squads at Leppe. And at Dinant, besides the usual 
frightfulness, a mother of a few days was dragged out 
to witness the execution of her husband. Babes were 
murdered, bayoneted, and crucified! Wells were 
poisoned! Hundreds of men and women were torn from 
their homes and sent to Germany, virtually slaves.* 

And then came France, noble France! The Germans 
swarmed into her lands in dense waves, and at first 
swept everything before them! French blood flowed. 
French children were murdered, French women were 
outraged! Language cannot paint the picture of their 
barbarity!?> Well might General Pershing say, before 
the tomb of the man beloved by Americans, when he 
reached that land, ‘‘Lafayette, we are here.” 

Poland, too, suffered. Wherever the German armies 
went, the laws of God and man were thrown aside 
and the records of their hideous deeds remained. In 

- the Warsaw proclamation the German commander 
virtually said to the unfortunate inhabitants, “Go to 
Germany to work and let your families starve. If 
you stay here we shall see that you do starve.” Sinee 
that time, travelers in Poland have described how the 
white bones in mud-soaked garments along ‘miles and 
miles of country roads’ tell the story of Poland’s 
23, 24. German War Practices. 


25. Northern France received about the same treatment as Belgium, in many re- 
spects. 
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people, while little wicker baskets,—the symbols of 
innocence, and home, and happiness,—lay scattered 
everywhere, their little bundles of tiny bones telling 
even a sadder story! 

And yet the masters of the German people tried to 
justify these acts and thought the world would believe 
them! ‘My heart bleeds when I see the bloodshed 
necessary to protect my troops in Belgium,” said the. 
Kaiser*® when told of the awful crimes being com- 
mited by his men and officers. Protect his troops 
indeed! These are the words either of the most de- 
luded and hair-brained madman the royal families of 
Europe have ever known, or they are the typically 
deceitful and infamous blasphemies which issued forth 
at each Prussian outrage! Are troops protected by 
outraging and murdering women? Were the Prussians 
safer after they had burned and murdered hundreds of 
inoffensive civilians? The expression of the spirit of 
Prussianism,—the outlet of the insanely ferocious 
emotions of hatred instilled into the hearts of a once 
virtuous manhood” by the murders of morality and 
spirituality,—this is the cause, and the true “cause, of 
this bloodshed. 


PART III 


Some Fruits or AUTOCRACY IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND THE DECLARATION OF WAR 


As the war went on in Europe we realized more and 
more the illusion of our supposed isolation and security. 
On Aug. 4 the Presidetft’ iad issued a proclamation of 
high neutrality, but gradually the conviction forced 


26. German War Practices. 
27. Conquest and Kuliur, from Otfried Nippold, p. 127. 
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itself upon us that there were some in our midst who 
not only violated this pledge of America, but who, 
under some secret controlling hand and in the most 
fiendish and barbarous manner, were bleeding the 
United States in the interests of Germany. 

We had exercised ‘‘infinite forbearance’’ in our treat- 
ment of Germany.”* As report after report of the fright- 
ful deeds of her armies had reached us we were called 
upon to be calm, to be fair to both sides, to be Ameri- 
can in the face of absolute conviction of the German 
Government, we treated her official representatives 
with a spirit of consideration and good fellowship that 
would have made honest men blush with humiliation! 

But how was our hospitality rewarded? Prince Von 
Hatzfeldt of the German staff in this country, while 
accepting this genuine friendship of Ameriea ‘‘engaged 
in fiendish plots to kill American citizens on land and on 
sea,” and gleefully wrote to friends in Germany that 
the American people were extremely stupid.?® 

The whole German official family in this country 
headed by the ignominious Von Bernstorff were the 
directors of a skillfully organized and widely extended 
spy system,*° which stealthily and treacherously in- 
vaded the privacy of every friendly American institu- 
tion which their resources permitted, and lost no oppor- 
tunity to serve their ignoble masters in Germany at the 
expense of America. 

Through bribery, they tried to Germanize our Con- 
gress.*!. They stole our coal for their raiders, and then 
paid for explosives disguised as coal for our vessels, 
which were manned by friendly Americans.** Posing ag 


28. How the War Came to America. 
29, 30. Rathom, J. R., World’s Work, Feb., 1918. 
31, 32, Wilson, Flag Day Address, notes pp. 4-6, 
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their friends, they induced some of our munition workers 
to strike, and killed others by blowing up our factories.** 
They placed bombs on the rudders and inside of our 
vessels, and blew them up in our harbors and on the 
seas.** They poisoned our army mules* as they had 
poisoned the wells of Belgium. They bought and paid 
for the lie that the Lusitania was armed when sunk,** 
and the perfidious act of Von Bernstorff and Von Papen 
in falsely and maliciously accusing us of sending dum- 
dum bullets to England by showing some counter- 
feited affidavits, was only typical of the whole Prussian 
system. *’ 

On Feb. 4, 1915, Germany had declared a ‘‘war-zone’’ 
around England and France. We warned her that we 
would hold her to “strict accountability’ for any 
American lives lost, and she made a compromise which 
she promised to hold to. However, on May 1, she 
torpedoed our first vessel, and six days later the whole 
world was appalled to hear that the Lusitania with over 
a thousand passengers aboard had been sunk. Over a 
hundred more American lives were lost in this horrible 
deed. And in spite of our warnings, our continued pro- 
tests, our attempts to reason with her, and her promises, 
she sank the Nebraskan, and continued to extend her 
campaign of frightfulness on the sea as she had done 
on the land. 

On January 31, 1917, she announced that she would 
‘resume her first announced policy” of destroying with- 
out warning, without safeguarding the lives of passen- 
gers or crews, without regard to nationality, and without 
regard to the nature or destination of cargoes, all vessels 
33, 34. Wilson, Flag Day-Address, notes pp. 4-6. 

35. Rathom, J. R., World’s Work, Feb., 1918. 


36. Wilson, Flag Day Address, notes p. 4. 
37. Rathom, J. R., World's Work, Feb., 1918+ 
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which ventured into forbidden area! And at the 
end of February we were astounded to learn that this 
outlaw nation had sought to arouse Mexico to attack 
us, with the help of J apan if possible, and that our own 
country was to be parcelled out by the Kaiser in pay- 
ment!88 

This was the end of waiting! The world was menaced 
by an insane philosophy backed by the most dangerous 
civil and military system the mind of mortal man had 
ever devised. The time for action had come, and on 
April 6, the Government of the United States formally 
recognized the state of war which Germany had forced 
upon us. By this act, we, through our representatives 
at Washington, after seeking every honorable means of 
bringing Germany to her senses, pledged our lives, our 
money, and every other resource of our great country 
to win the war for Liberty! 


38. Announced by our State Department. 
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OUR SOLDIERS PAST AND PRESENT* 


By Earu ewe 


MUSKEGON 


| eset has reason to feel proud of the conduct 
of its young men during time of war. In each of 
the two wars that have occurred since Muskegon was 
incorporated, the men of Muskegon have been very 
eager to ‘‘do their bit.”’ 

The military history of the city and county began 
with the Civil War. Directly after the firing on Fort 
Sumpter a company of soldiers was organized here: It 
assumed the name “Rangers” and was under the leader- 
ship of Captain Emery D. Bryant, First Lieutenant 
Chas. D. Sprang, and Second "Lieutenant W. L. Ryan. 
The company drilled on the block where the Court 
House now stands. On the tenth of June, 1861, the 
company entered the Government’s service. It was 
then known as Company H of the Third Mane 
Infantry. 

During the war, thirty-one men died and nine de- 
serted. When in the field, the company was in the first 
brigade of the first division of the Army of the Potomac. 
It was three years and ten days in service and fought 
in every battle of the Army of the Potomac except 
Antietam. Another company organized in Muskegon 
was Company C of the twenty-sixth Michigan Infantry. 
A large number of Muskegon men enlisted in other 
branches of the service or were drafted. In the general 
summary of the Adjutant General’s report we find 


*Prize essay in the Michigan Historical Commission's local history contest, 1917-18. 
* (121) 
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Muskegon County credited, during the whole war, with 
seven hundred and thirty-six men.! In 1886 a company 
of State Militia was organized in Muskegon. 

The outbreak of the Spanish-American War again 

gave Muskegon soldiers a chance to show their loyalty. 
At that time our local company was company C of the 
thirty-fourth Michigan Infantry. On the twenty-sixth 
of April, 1898, Captain Whitney received an order to 
mobilize the company.? Immediately there was a great 
deal of excitement at the armory. Four days later the 
company left for Camp Eaton, Island Lake, Michigan. 
An impressive parade and ceremony took place on the 
way to the train. 

Directly after the departure of Company C, a com- 
pany known as the Muskegon Reserves was organized. 
By the thirteenth of May it had eighty-four members. 
The reserves left for Camp Meade, Pennsylvania, on 
that day.* They were not sent to the front but returned 
to Muskegon the following December.‘ 

Company C remained at Camp Eaton for almost a 
month. Finally, on the sixth of J une, the Thirty- 
fourth left for Camp Alger, Virginia. When Company 
C arrived there, most of its members were ‘dead 
broke” and discouraged. Moreover, their part of the ~ 
camp had yet to be constructed.’ There were five 
acres of trees and heavy underbrush to be cleared away. 
The members of company C detailed to that job fell to 
with a will. For breakfast the first morning they had 
two hardtack and for dinner, three. Many soon found 


1. All Civil War material was taken from A History of Muskegon and Ottawa 
Counties (Rice and Co.) 

2. From interview with Captain R. E. Ashley, 258 Sanford St., who was a sergeant 
at that time. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid. 

5. From a letter printed in the Chronicle of June 16, 1898. 
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that army life is not all pleasure. The climate about 
camp was hot and the air usually filled with dust. 
Reveille was blown at four. Breakfast consisted of salt 
pork, toast, and coffee. The average meal consisted 
of hardtack and coffee. The water supply was two 
miles from camp. After a hard day’s work taps would 
blow at 9:30. But this was soon over. 

On Friday, the twenty-fifth of June, the Thirty- 
fourth was ordered to Newport News. It arrived there 
the next day and boarded the transport Harvard. The 
Harvard sailed for Cuba the next day. 

Company C disembarked at Siboney on the first of 
July. The same day it moved up to the firing line 
about San Juan frill. Its main operations during the 
entire course of the war never took it far from that 
place. The sanitary conditions about the camp were 
very bad. It rained continually and there were not 
enough blankets to go around. At one place there were 
two dead horses in the water-hole where the soldiers got 
their water. 

The order to break camp and start on its trip home 
came to. the company on the eighteenth of August. 
One week was spent on the voyage from Santiago to 
Montauk Point, Long Island; about the s&me length 
of time they encamped on Long Island; and three days 
between that place and Muskegon, arriving here on 
Labor Day. A great homecoming celebration had been 
planned in Muskegon, but only a few of the soldiers 
were able to enjoy it. A great number had been taken 
sick with fever and had to be left at the stops along the 
way. The members of the company arrived at Muske- 
gon at two different times during the day and few felt 
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like celebrating. There had been two deaths. The 
company was mustered out of the service in December. 

During July of 1913 there was unrest at the copper 
mines near Calumet, Michigan. This irritation among 
the miners grew until, on the twenty-fourth, there was 
rioting. The Governor of Michigan immediately called 
out the State Militia. Commanding officer Carl Field, 
of the Muskegon Rifles, received the order in the’ after- 
noon. Part of the company, which at that time num- 
bered sixty-five men, left late that same night. Sixteen 
more left the following Monday. They were encamped 
at the Quincy mines near Hancock. Their duty was 
to guard mine shafts and dynamite sheds. Each soldier 
was on guard every other day at the Quincy mines. 
The company was recalled in the latter part of August. 

The next national service that our local troops 
rendered was at the time of the Mexican trouble in 
1916. In the latter part of June the President ordered 
the mobilization of the National Guard. Company G 
immediately recruited up to war strength. It left for 
Grayling on the twenty-fourth of June. It numbered 
one hundred and fifty men and was very poorly 
equipped. There were not enough hats for all, so some 
had to wear caps. Leggings for a number had to be 
purchased in clothing stores. The company was at the 
border before the end of July. While at the border, the 
company took part in drills and practice marches. Its 
main occupation was guard and patrol duty. 

All was not as rosy there as might have been expected. 
The days were extremely hot and there were plenty of 
flies. The ‘“‘mess fund’’ that was collected here enabled 
them to enjoy a few luxuries. They took part in none 
of the actual fighting. In February the company was 
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sent to Fort Wayne, Detroit, and was mustered out of 
service on the fifteenth. The boys arrived at Muskegon 
the following Sunday. There was one death. 

Its tasks were not completed however. It was 
ordered to start for Grayling on the fourteenth of 
August, 1917. After a short stay at Grayling the 
company was moved to Camp MacArthur, Waco, 
Texas, where its history as a company representing 
Muskegon ended. A national order called for the re- 
organization of National Guard units into units of 
greater numbers.” The Thirty-first, Thirty-second, 
and Thirty-third regiments were reorganized into two 
regiments, the One hundred and twenty-fifth and 
the One hundred and twenty-sixth of the Sixty-third 
brigade. In the course of this reorganization the size 
of individual companies was increased to number two 
hundred and fifty men. Thus company A was broken 
up on the twenty-eighth day of September, 1917.° 

Men from Muskegon enlisted in nearly every branch 
of the service during the Great War. Since the first 
of July, 1916, four hundred and fifty men enlisted in 
the army at the Muskegon recruiting station.’ Muske- 
gon’s first draft quota was four hundred and forty-four. 
“ We should, and do feel proud of our soldier boys. 
Whether they are ‘“‘somewhere in America’ or ‘‘some- 
where in France’ they often think of their homes. It 
- is our duty to think, pray, and work for them con- 
tinually. 





6. From interview with R. E. Ashley. 
7. From Sergeant Peeler, recruiting officer. 









THE STORY OF GROSSE ILE 


By Rev. Joun R. amas 


DETROIT 


RESIDENCE of almost sixteen years within its 

environs gives the writer some title to tell the 
story of Grosse Ile. A proper preface to such a tale 
demands that the folklore, the fiction and the day 
dreams of the island people be noticed. There is a 
modicum of fact of course in all tales that one hears 
when visiting and talking with the inhabitants. Hence 
when all the tales have been told and all the stories 
related, there is a mighty task at hand in sifting the 
fact from the fiction. There is almost a glorious history 
to the island and such history should be written and 
the island people take their place, unimportant though 
it be when the whole state is considered, in the story 
of Michigan.. Particularly is such the case with what 
might be termed Grosse Ile’s later days, the days of the 
Civil War when Colonel Brodhead fell at the first battle 
of Bull Run. It is not with these days however that 
we have to do in this paper, but rather the early times 
of the island; back in the twilight of the history of our 
country and State must we find ourselves now and seek 
the facts of those times and learn the when and the 
what of the island story from the very start. 

Grosse Ile lies at the mouth of the Detroit River 
where it pours itself into Lake Erie. Its name tells 
us that it is the largest island in the group which dots 
the river from Lake Erie to Lake Huron. First, as 

= 


(126) 
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you leave Erie coming north, you see Sugar, then you 
pass Bois Blane (now commonly known as “‘Bob Lo’’), 
and as you leave behind the high banks and white trees 
you are in full view of Grosse Ile, nine miles long and 
from one to one and one-half miles in width. It is 
not one island as a matter of fact, since from the 
northern or Canadian side to the southern end there is 
a natural slow moving stream known as the “‘Thorough- 
fare’ dividing it into two really distinct islands. The 
early navigators however gave no attention to this 
stream and looked upon the two as but one island. 

The form of the name is very correct. Belle Isle, 
as being better known to most of us, has always put 
a sort of interrogation mark before the spelling of the 
latter end of the name Grosse Ile. ‘“‘TIle,’’ however, 
is correct. The ‘‘s’”’ as found in Belle Isle may find 
foundation in archaic French but it is certainly very 
incorrect in its present form according to the best 
French lexocographers. ‘‘Ile’’ is the correct method of 
spelling the word, and we islanders insist that historians 
and writers thus forgn it. 

The national title to the island changed as did the 
varying rights of the nations then at war. Once the 
French, then the English, and vice versa until finally 
the independence of the United States was declared 
July 4, 1776. Nor did the Declaration of Independence 
fix finally the title to the island.. This however is a 
little ahead of the story. 

Cadillac left Montreal to found Detroit in 1701. 
Up and down the river he and his men looked for a site 
for the settlement. After much deliberation they con- 
cluded to establish their fort which eventually became 
the present metropolis, on Grosse Ile. Further deliber- 
ation sent them to the mainland, should necessity 
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arise, there would be much difficulty in handling timber 
from the shore to the island. 

Cadillac however was not the first to visit and 
explore the island. Back in 1640, sixty years before 
Cadillac’s arrival, priests of the Catholic Chureh had 
visited the river and made maps of the island and sent 
them to their king in France. These maps with 
details at which the men of today marvel when they 
realize the meager facilities for such work then in vogue, 
still are to be found in France. 

These priests came not as explorers or diseoverers. 
but as the spiritual attendants to men who left the 
home country for new fields. No matter what history 
may say of the morals of the men whom the priests 
attended, their ignorance, or more properly their lack 
of knowledge, the priests came with them as priests 
and not as temporal advisers or participants in the 
riches which were to be found. Their intellectual 
training and their intellectual life compelled them to 
map the new country, to tell its value and its wealth, 
and to leave names to designate, the places visited. 
Thus on Grosse Ile do we find the name Hennepin, after 
a priest who administered to the needs of natives and 
savages. In 1669 Joliet on his way down the river 
visited the island and made plans of its geography. 
One expedition after another came up the river or went 
down its stream coming from Ottawa by way of Lake 
Huron from Montreal. 

The first title we find to the island a part from the 
natural right the Indians possessed is when in 1707 
Cadillac as the French governor of Detroit deeded all 
the lower river istands to his daughter. This was under 
date of March 10, 1707. Cadillac after the fashion 
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of his day was anxious to become a member of the 
nobility and to be made Le Marquis de Detroit. 

With a shrewdness befitting his history he wished to 
protect his family in case his ambitions should or shoulc 
not be realized. Hence to his daughter did he as 
master of the country deed the whole of Grosse Ile. 
Four years later in 1711 Cadillac was removed from 
office. All the real estaté transactions to which as 
Governor he was party, were rescinded save such as 
pertained to those who had improved the land by 
tillage or cultivation. While not concomitant, the 
deeress of revocation and those of new title are suffi- 
ciently close to reveal that the revocation was aimed 
at Cadillac. 

Grosse Ile then reverted to its original state. 
Nobody held title to it as far as records reveal and no_ 
one claimed it. In 1740 Beauharnois, then in control of 
the district, gave to Father de la Richardie a title to 
the island to provide a home for the Huron Indians. 
The title was never used and the reason why is not 
clear. It seems that between him and the Governor 
there was some sort of difficulty and Father Richardie 
settled with the Hurons on Bois Blane. af 

Grosse Ile seems to have been forgotten until thirty- 
six years later when the immediate ancestors of many 
island people came into title. Alexander and Willian~ 
Macomb were large merchants in Detroit, who had 
extensive dealings with. the Government amounting 
to well nigh a half million of dollars a year; in those days 
certainly such was a very successful firm. 

The Declaration of Independence was signed on 
July 4, 1776. Two days later on Grosse Ile, under an 
old tree about half way down the island on the Canadian 
side, the chiefs of the Pottawattomie Indians gathered 

~~ 
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and there signed a deed to the islands of the lower 
Detroit River, particularly Grosse Ile, giving the same 
to Alexander and William Macomb. The chiefs and 
their sons signed the deed. A copy of this deed in 
photograph presented to me by Mr. C. M. Burton of 
Detroit I have now with me and those who wish to 
inspect it may do so at their leisure. 


Deed 


—* 
Liber “C” of Deeds, page 18, Register 
of Deeds Office. 

Know all men by these presents that we, the Chiefs and principal leaders of 
the Pottewatamy Nation of Indians, at Detroit, for ourseWwes and by and with the 
advice and consent of the whole of our said Nation, in consideration of the good 
will, love and affection which we and the whole of said nation have and bear unto 
Alexander Macomb and William Macomb of Detroit, Merchants, and also for 
divers other good causes and considerations, us, the said Chiefs and rest of our 
Nation hereunto moving, have given, granted, aliened, enfeoffed and confirmed, 
and by these presents do give, grant, alien, enfeoff and confirm unto the said 
Alexander Macomb and William Macomb all that messuage and tract of land 
known by the name of Grosse Isle and called in our Language Kitche Minishen 

* or Grand Island, situate, lying and being in the mouth of Detroit River where it 
empties itself into Lake Erie, approaching the north shore of said river and 
bounded by the waters of said river containing................+. acres more or 
less, with all and singular the appurtenances, etc. unto the said Island apper- 
taining or in anywise belonging and the reversion and reversions, remainder and 
remainders, rents and services of the said premises and also all the estate, right, 
title, interest, property, claim or demand whatever of us the said Chiefs or any- 
one whatever of our Nation of, in and to the said Island and premises, and of, 
in and to every part and parcel thereof with the appurtenances. To have and to 
hold the said Island, messuage, tenements, lands, hereditaments and premises 
hereby given and granted or mentioned or intended to be given and granted unto 
the said Alexander and William Macomb, their heirs and assigns, to the only 
proper use and behoof of them the said Alexander Macomb and William Macomb, 
their heirs and assigns forever. 

And the said Chiefs aforesaid for themselves and in behalf of the whole of their 
Nation, their heirs, executors and administrators do covenant, promise and grant 
to and with the said Alex and William Macomb, their heirs and assigns by these 
presents that they, the said Alex Macomb and William Macomb, their heirs and 
assigns, shall and lawfully may from henceforth and forever after, peaceably and 
quietly, have, hold, occupy, possess and enjoy the said Island, messuage or tene- 
ment, lands, hereditaments and premises hereby given and granted or mentioned 
or intended to be given and granted with their and every of their appurtenances, 
free, clear and discharged or well and sufficiently saved, kept harmless and in- 
demnified of, from and against all former and other gifts, grants, bargains, sales, 
jointures, feoffments, dowers, estates, entails, rents, rent charges, arrearages of 
rents, statutes, judgments, recognizances, statutes merchant, and of the staple, 
extents and of, from and against all former and other titles, troubles, charges and 

incumbrances whatsoever had, done or suffered to be had, done or suffered by 

them, the said Chiefs, or by any one whatever of the said Nation, their heirs, 
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executors or administrators or any other person or persons lawfully claiming or 
to claim by, from or under them or any or either of them. And by these presents 
do make this our act and deed irrevocable under any pretence whatever and have 
put the said Alexander Macomb and William Macomb in full possession and seizin 
by’delivering them a piece of said Island on the premises. 

In witness whereof we, the said Chiefs aforesaid, for ourselves and in behalf of 
the whole of our Nation of Pottewatamies have unto these presents set our hands 
and seals at Detroit this sixth day of July in the Sixteenth Year of the Reign of 
our Sovereign Lord, George the Third, by the Grace of God of Great Britain, 
France and Ireland, King, ete., ete., and of our Lord, One Thousand Seven Hun- 
dred and Seventy Six, 1776. 


Signed Kewitanaume. Wabateathaqua. 
Mecaso. Wewiatin and Son. 
Wisawanaqua. Cheya and Sheakibie. 
Magina. Nanakoto. 

Sagonebe. Penashe. 
Ashaa. . Windego. 
Nautewak. Bamacathiek. 
Nadashe. Oboan. 


P. ST. COSME. 

ISIDORE CHENE. 

Registered in the Registry of Detroit, No. 2, folio 18 and 19, by T. Williams, 

Notary. 

This deed was acknowledged by one of the Chiefs of the Pottewatamy Nation 

before me A. S. DePeyster, Major, 1780. 

Marginal note ‘“‘Delivered one copy to Macomb 8 May, 1790, T. Smith.’ 

The above deed is alse to be found in liber “A” page 322 United States Land 
Records. : 
(Furnished to the Magazine by the Burton Abstract and Title Co. of Detroit.) 

saad 


What right to the island the Pottowattomies had I 
have been unable to ascertain. It is a fact that the 
British Government made every effort to stop the 
transfer of real estate by the Indians to indi- 
viduals. Many of such transfers the Government 
refused to sanction. Nevertheless in the final event 
the title to the whole Grosse Ile was vested in William 
Macomb who died in 1796. Since then the title has 
never been questioned. Many of the direct descendants 
of William Macomb are still on the island. 

How Alexander Macomb and his interest disap- 
peared is not evident. Titles in those days were not 
as clear or solid as now and it may be that since the 
title of the Pottawottomies was not crystal clear, Alex- 
ander dropped away and let William attend to it 
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himself. There is no record that Alexander gave to his 
brother William his share in the original title. 

The original deed fell to David B. Macomb, son of 
William Macomb, Jr., grandson of the original William. 
David B’ Macomb was a retired commodore - in the 
United States Navy and died in New York. He left 
the deed to his daughter, a Mrs. Bull. When she died 
David B. Macomb’s will directs that the original deed 
be given to the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society 
at Lansing. 
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MRS. NELLIEG. FERRIS °~“ 


‘By Woopsripce N. FERRIS 
& 


Bia Rapips 


RS. FERRIS was born in New Haven, N. Y., 

September 7, 1853. She was fortunate in her 
parentage. Her father, John C. Gillespie, of Seotch 
descent, was born in Richland, N. Y. He was reared 
‘on a farm under old-time conditions which encouraged 
industry, thrift, sobriety, integrity and loyalty. His 
book learning was acquired at a country school. He 
was a systematic reader, a careful observer, and a 
practical thinker. His life occupation was farming. 
He was a courageous, industrious, progressive, ambi- 
tious, God-fearing, public-spirited man. 

Her mother, Martha House-Gillespie, of English 
descent, was born in Trenton, N. J. Hers was a 
humble home in which she and her sisters and brothers 
learned the fine arts of work. and self-denial. Her 
educational advantages were exceedingly meager. She 
was a fine type of old-fashioned American womanhood, 
prudent, retiring, deeply religious—a home-builder. 

Nellie’s girlhood surroundings were simple, substan- 
tial, wiholesome and inspiring. -Her childhood days 
were spent on a farm where with two older sisters, an 
older brother and a younger brother she shared in the 
life of ahappy home. The father desired better educa- 
tional advantages for his children than the country 
school could offer, consequently when Nellie was twelve 
or thirteen years of age, the family moved to a farm 
just outside the corporation of Fulton, N. Y. Nellie 
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and her sister Alice attended Mrs. Caldwell’s private 
school for girls and Falley Seminary, aggregating in 
all three or four years. At the age of fifteen she was 
awarded the ‘‘Mathematical Prize.’”’ This indicates 
that she was much more than an ordinary student. 
At the age of sixteen she taught two terms in a district 
school. In February, 1870, she entered upon a course 
of training for her chosen vocation at the Oswego 
Normal and Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 

She was a bright, industrious, ambitious student. 
On account of her inborn timidity, her instructors were 
slow in discovering her brillianey of intellect. It was 
her good fortune to be associated intimately with seven 
of the noblest girls in the school. Two of these, Mrs. 
Lena Hill-Severance of Buffalo, N. Y., and Miss Alice 
L. Qlds of Ogdensburg, N. Y., remain to pay tribute 
to Mrs. Ferris’ girlhood character and student traits. 

I entered this school in the spring of 1871. At that 
time, as now, the girl students were overwhelmingly in 
the majority. Until the autumn of 1872 I gave very 
little attention to the school functions. I devoted my 
time unremittingly to my studies, spending my Satur- 
day afternoons in the Gerrit Smith library. During 
my early boyhood life, I had kept aloof from girls, 
although I associated daily with my four sisters. I 
confess that while I was humiliatingly bashful, I 
cherished an unexpressed admiration for the girls in 
the Normal’ who were handsome and brilliant. Just 
when or where I first met Nellie I cannot recall. I do 
know that she was a member of the literary society, 
The Adelphi, which I helped to organize, and that at 
the close of an evening session, I was sometimes privi- 
leged to accompany her to ‘‘The Welland,” a girl’s 
dormitory connected with the school. The regulations 
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of ‘The Welland” were exceedingly rigid, consequently 
my calls were few and far between. So far as I can 
recall these days of long ago, Nellie Gillespie gaye me 
no special consideration. In the spring of 1873 my 
efforts to see her more frequently were touched with 
enthusiasm. Her course of study was Advanced Eng- 
lish, mine Classical, consequently we never recited in 
the same classes. I have reason to believe, however, 
that she learned through her girl associates who did 
recite in my classes, something of my scholarship and my 
aggressive characteristics. It was a joyous Saturday 
for me when I could secure her companionship for a 
few hours. Sometimes we went boat riding on Lake 
Ontario, sometimes we drove into the country. On the 
22nd of May while we were apparently admiring a 
beautiful sunset from the lake shore I expressed my 
love for her; my fondest hopes and ambition. She was 
frank, gentle and considerate, manifesting a degree of 
self-control that intensified my determination. She 
said that she would visit her home at Fulton, twelve 
miles from Oswego, on the following Saturday and 
counsel with her father and mother. These were the 
good old days when daughters appreciated the whole- 
some wisdom, generously offered by their parents. A 
short time after this event Nellie offered me the greatest 
opportunity of my life, the opportunity of meeting her 
father and mother in her own home. I must have made 
a favorable impression because our engagement fol- 
lowed shortly after this visit. 

Nellie graduated in July, 1873, and in the fall of the 
same year she accepted a position as teacher in the 
public schools of Franklin, Indiana, and taught there 
one year. Four months of the following year she taught 
in the High School of Fulton, N. Y., in order that she 
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might be at home with her parents immediately previous 
to our marriage December 23, 1874. 

Five days later, December 28, we both began teaching 
in the Spencer Academy at Spencer, N. Y. In the fall 
of 1875, we went to Freeport, Ill., where, with a former 
classmate, Mr. E. B. Sherman, I organized a Business 
College and Academy. Although this was entirely 
successful, a better field seemed to present itself at 

ock River University, Dixon, Ill. We went to Dixon 
in the spring of 1876, taking charge of the Normal 
Department of the University. 

It was in the dormitory of this University that our 
first son, Carleton Gillespie Ferris, was born, September 
18, 1876. Mrs. Ferris taught almost continuously 
during this period. In the fall of 1877 the University 
was hopelessly handicapped financially. I organized 
the Dixon Business College and Academy and con- 
ductéd it successfully for two years, Mrs. Ferris doing 
now and then a little teaching. In the fall of 1879 I 
accepted *the superintendency of the Pittsfield Public 
Schools of Pittsfield, Illinois, holding this position for 
five years. While living at Pittsfield, Mrs. Ferris did 
not teach. It was here that our second son, Clifford 
Wendell Ferris, was born, June 3, 1881. The little 
fellow, though vigorous at birth, was one of many 
infants unable to overcome the disease of cholera 
infantum. Little Clifford died September 20. 

In the summer of 1884 we came to Big Rapids, 
Michigan, and in the following September organized 
what was then ealled Ferris Industrial School. In 
1894, the name was changed to The Ferris Institute. 
From the very beginning of this school Mrs. Ferris 
taught regular classes and did her own housework. 
On April 16, 1889, our third son, Phelps Fitch Ferris, 
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was born. Notwithstanding her additional home cares 
Mrs. Ferris continued to teach until 1901, when on 
account of shattered health she was compelled to dis- 
continue all work in the school room. 


IN THE SCHOOL ROOM 


She was associated with me in teaching approxi- 
mately twenty years, the larger part of this time in the 
Ferris Institute. Although handicapped as a mother 
and housekeeper, the quality of her teaching was 
extraordinary. Her love for young people was pro- 
found. She was eager to assist, direct, encourage and 
instruct the most backward and discouraged pupils. 
Her scholarship was broad and thorough. She was 
religiously painstaking in her daily preparation. She 
never failed to recognize and emphasize the salient 
points in a recitation. She was a born logician. She 
talked little and never preached. She stimulated self- 
activity in a most fascinating way. Her gracious man- 
ners won the abiding love of all who came under her 
instruction. Her students exerted themselves to the 
utmost simply because they could not summon courage 
to disappoint her. Hundreds of America’s noblest men 
and women who knew her as a teacher, testify to her 
inspiring influence. Her presence in the class room was 
a benediction. Her ideals were exemplified daily in her 
personal contact with the school. Whatever there is 
in the Ferris Institute that resembles the work of the 
teacher of teachers, had its origin in the seventeen 
years of loving service rendered by Mrs. Ferris. 
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IN THE HOME 


Forty-two years in one home is, by the calendar, a 
long time. Measured in heart beats, it is all too short. 
Mrs. Ferris came out of an unpretentious home, out of 
a home where loyalty, self-sacrifice, purity and love 
reigned supreme. In her own home she faced cour- 
ageously the ordinary hardships allotted to woman. 
For a quarter of a century her home taxed her physical 
and mental energies to the uttermost. As I recall 
those years of extreme frugality, those years of 
incessant toil in the school and the home, I marvel at 
her endurance and self-denial. 

I was born with a melancholy disposition. Mrs. 
Ferris furnished the sunshine for her husband and her 
two boys. The home was her kingdom. In the home 
she was a beacon light. No sacrifice was too great for 
her to make. Her natural refinement was graciously 
expressed morning, noon and night. She loved beauti- 
ful surroundings, beautiful flowers, beautiful books, 
beautiful trees and beautiful human characters. 

As a mother she manifested firmness mingled with 
tenderness. She listened patiently to the trials and 
tribulations of her children and her husband. Her 
sense of humor made the child life of the boys joyous 
and delightful. Her love and sympathy for children 
extended far beyond her own hearthstone. 

She rarely spoke of religion. Apparently she was 
never perplexed with the problems of life. Her faith 
in the Father of us all made her silent, divinely trustful 
and active in good works. She was my tower of 
strength, my comfort in hours of stress and seeming 
defeat. 

In 1903, I feared that she was stricken with a fatal 
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malady. When the morning came for her to start for 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium, my duties at the Institute 
hindered me from accompanying her to the train. On 
my return to my home at noon, I found the rooms 
empty. The clock ticked in the silence with the sound 
of a trip hammer. I turned to my desk and there I 
found a vase of fresh flowers and a loving note bidding 
me to be tenderly watchful over Phelps, assuring me 
that she would triumph over her ailment. This is 
only one of a hundred incidents that I could relate. 

Six years ago, her physical condition became critical. 
It was my blessed privilege to care for her in countless 
ways. During these years I came to really know her. 
I confess that for thirty-five years I had been so close 
to her that I was unable to appreciate her really divine 
qualities. These years constitute a beautiful benedic- 
tion. For me these were precious years, transforming 
years, regenerating years. For her children, for her 
close friends these were holy years. Again and again 
she declared that these were the happiest years of all 
her life. She realized fully what it meant to love and 
be loved. 


YOUNG FOLKS IN THE HOME 


Up to 1911, more than a quarter of a century, Mrs. 
Ferris kept open house for the students of our school. 
Gecasionally she gave a reception. Her most charming 
work was done with the individual student who came 
for assistance in his studies, or who came for a book. 
Mrs. Ferris, after asking a few searching questions was 
usually invited to select a volume. When the book 
was returned it was freely discussed. Many of these 
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visitors caught a new vision of life in her radiant 
presence. She was always suggestive, never dogmatic. 

During the boyhood of Phelps, Mrs. Ferris read aloud 
for an hour every Sunday night during the winter 
months. At one time sixteen boys were in regular 
attendance, eagerly listening to ‘‘Wild Animals I Have 
Known,” “My Kalulu,”’ “‘Cudjo’s Cave,” “Captain 
January,” ‘‘Modern Vikings,” etc. Under no circum- 
stances would she read beyond eight o’clock. Mrs. 
Ferris handled these boys with consummate skill. Her 
activities were organized about the home—her ante- 
room to heaven. 


POLITICAL HELPER 


Mrs. Ferris realized, as none of my friends realized, 
that I had no political ambition. She felt that, inso- 
much as my relations to a minority party almost pre- 
cluded the possibility of political suecess, why enter the 
arena? Furthermore, as already stated, she was keenly 
sensitive to unkind criticism. When I was finally 
persuaded to become a candidate for Governor, she 
was my most enthusiastic helper. Naturally she was 
elated over my final success. 

I am constitutionally a radical, a ‘‘natural born” 
fighter, prone to favor extreme measures, in order to 
secure reforms. Under her tuition, I grew in patience 
and wisdom. My daily letter to her when I was at the 
Capitol made her familiar with the important problems 
of state. I always shielded her so far as possible, from 
the thousand and one petty annoyances that came to 
me in my public life. For the best service I rendered 
Michigan, Mrs. Ferris deserves a large part of the 
merited commendation. Her sense of justice, her 
purity of motive, her Christian democracy illumined 
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my pathway. In solving the problems that confront 
me, I shall ever ask, ““What would Mrs. Ferris suggest 
or advise, if she were at my side?”’ Her ideals were the 
ideals described in the Sermon on the Mount. 


LOVE OF NATURE 


Here and there in her home could always be found a 
handful of fresh flowers. I now daily look with grati- 
tude and delight upon the magnificent ferns that her 
years of watchful care have made triumphantly beau- 
tiful. The spring time was little less than heaven to 
her. She had the enthusiasm of a child for getting 
out of doors into the sunshine where she could laugh 
with the flowers, the trees and the birds. During her 
last days she frequently remarked, ‘“‘I had hoped to see 
the flowers again.’’ She was always ready for a long 
drive into the country. She did not like solitude, 
consequently it gave her great joy to invite one or more 
of her friends to accompany her. She took it for 
granted that they too loved all out of doors. She 
admired her beautiful lawn and would not consent to 
have it broken into patches of artificial designs. She 
co-operated with nature. Among her favorite flowers 
were lilies of the valley, violets, roses, sweet peas, 
Easter lilies, gladioli, carnations and orchids. Her 
love for the beautiful was little less than a religion. 


BOOKS 


Mrs. Ferris was a lover of great books. She was 
especially interested in American biography. The 
achievements of noble Americans were for her a tonic. 
Her keen discrimination and appreciation of construc- 
tive thought led her to read and reread the great 
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essayists. Her favorite author, for more than a third 
of acentury, was Emerson. After reading some popular 
inspirational book she would remark, ‘‘It is all in a few 
paragraphs of Emerson.’’ My older editions of Emer- 
son’s Essays contain many marked passages expressing 
the precious thoughts that furnished food for her soul. 
During the last years of her life she read a very large 
number of wholesome American and English works of 
modern fiction. She avoided novels that discussed sex 
problems. She was ever alert for bright, wholesome, 
inspiring stories. Her unwavering belief in human 
goodness, her admiration for heroic deeds, guided her 
unerringly in her choice of books. At Christmas time 
the “morning readings’ at the Institute are com- — 
memorative. Mrs. Ferris eagerly read and selected 
the Christmas stories. Her judgment was exquisite. 


THE DRAMA 


Mrs. Ferris was passionately fond of the drama. In 
her life time she had the good fortune to hear Edwin 
Booth, Lawrence Barrett, Henry Irving, Joseph Jeffer- 
son, Sol Smith Russell, John Drew, Mrs. John Drew, 
Richard Mansfield, E. H. Sothern, Mme. Janauschek, 
Mme. Modjeska, Denman Thompson, J. Forbes Robert- 
son, Maxine Elliott, Maude Adams and many others. 
She most enjoyed plays that abounded in good cheer, 
plays that expressed the ‘‘simple life” like ‘‘The Old 
Homestead,” ‘“‘The Passing of the Third Floor Back,”’ 
and ‘‘The Servant in the House.” The last play she 
ever saw was at Vicksburg, Mississippi, November 10, 
1916, where together we fell in love with Maude Adams 
in “The Little Minister.” This is another one of my 
precious memories. 
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LOVE OF HUMOR 


All who came in close contact with Mrs. Ferris were 
quick to recognize her keen sense of humor. Her 
merry laugh was contagious. This found its heartiest 
expression when she came in touch with children. She 
was untiring in her efforts to entertain them and 
reveled in their play. She was never boisterous. 

The humor of Mark Twain and Josh Billings failed 
to command her attention. She preferred the quiet, 
elusive humor of Oliver Wendell Holmes, Samuel M. 
Crothers and Robert J. Burdette. 

She always manifested a happy, joyous disposition, a 
disposition made beautiful through self-mastery. 


IN SOCIETY 


On account of her school and home duties, and on 
account of her delicate constitution, she affiliated with 
few social and public associations. She was deeply 
interested in every movement for making the world 
better. So far as her health would permit, she visited 
the sick, helped the needy, and comforted and encour- 
aged those who were discouraged and heart sick. Her 
inborn timidity made it impossible for her to address,’ 
under any circumstances, any audience large or small. 
She always underestimated her ability. Only her 
students and friends who came in close touch with her, 
knew that she was a woman of remarkable intellect, rare 
culture and refinement. 

Mrs. Ferris loved her neighbors. She regretted her 
inability to entertain them frequently in her own home; 
she regretted her inability to attend social functions 
except on rare occasions. This was a cross which was 
hard for her to bear. Her callers always found her 
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cheerful, frank, sympathetic, and sincere. She could 
not be induced to discuss human weaknesses. She was 
absolutely free from even the semblance of malice. 
Doubtless she recognized faults in herself, faults in her 
husband, faults in her children, faults in her friends, 
but her admiration for their redeeming qualities grew 
out of her appreciation of the beautiful, the. good and 
the true. 


HER LETTERS AND ESSAYS 


In her letters Mrs. Ferris revealed all of her charac- 
teristics, especially the sunny and sympathetic side of 
her nature. To the unfortunate, to the discouraged, 
to the bereaved she sent words of healing and comfort. 
For me her letters were a well-spring of life. 

Occasionally she wrote a short essay for some one of 
‘our school publications. Her style was simple, direct, 
clear and discriminating, a revelation of her inner self. 
In January, 1897, she wrote a brief essay for Useful 
Education entitled ‘‘Loyalty to Purpose.’ I take 
pleasure in quoting the following paragraphs: * * * 
A steady purpose attended by increasing effort will 
accomplish more than we have yet dreamed of. If we 
‘form the habit of giving to small matters our best 

ndeavor, then great things must receive it. I have 

ome to feel that our responsibilities and powers are 
almost unlimited, if we will but listen to the voice of 
duty and hold ourselves responsive to the light. * * * 
* * * One of the chief elements of success in any 
line of work is the power to take infinite pains with that 
work. No part of a task should be regarded as trifling, 
unworthy of attention. 
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Submission to our mistakes is the climax of cowardice. 

Submission to the right is the height of nobility. 
OK *« _ 

In February, 1900, she wrote for the Ferris Institute 
News an article entitled, ‘“‘“Vision Without Decision.’ 
I quote the following paragraphs: 

* * * George Eliot makes the destiny of each hero 
or heroine turn upon the use of those critical hours when 
some idea confronts the soul for acceptance or rejection. 
The two factors most essential to culture, growth and 
achievement, are to see the right and then to do it, to 
have the courage and force to work this into the web 
of life and carry our intuitions and better impulses into 
action. We curb our ambitions and distrust our ideals. 
When ease, comfort or pleasure stand in the way of 
advancement, they must be swept away with a power 
as relentless as fate. 

+ * * 

* ¥* * This inward vision is the mainspring of our 
continual improvement, the inspiring influence without 
which we never could press onward and upward. I can 
find nothing that has hindered more effectually mental 
and moral growth than the failure to heed these prompt- 
ings and act upon them immediately. Selfishness 
ereeps in and whispers some other time will do as well. 
The convenient time never comes and to all eternity 
those impulses, which, carried into action, would have 


conveyed happiness and joy, remain unused. 
ok ok ok 


* * * Many a virtue struggling into being 1s 
warmed and stimulated by the sunshine of appreciation. 
Many a battle with temptation owes its final victory 
to the reinforcing influence of encouragement. No one 
can estimate the effect of a single worthy deed, still 
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less fix any limit to its influence. We all have the 
impulses toward right action; the need is for us to 
spontaneously follow them from the leap and spring of 
the spirit within. 


LAST DAYS 


On March 8, 1917, I came from the Institute to my 
home a few minutes before noon. Just as we were 
about to enter the dining room for lunch, Mrs. Ferris 
was seized with excruciating pains unlike any she had 
ever experienced. I ealled our family physician 
immediately. He was unable to diagnose her ailment. 
The following morning her condition was such that 
little hope for her recovery could be entertained. On 
March 20, a serious operation was performed. She 
rallied and again manifested new hope. Three days 
later she passed to the Great Beyond. During these 
fifteen days of awful suffering she manifested the 
courage that conquers. For her loved ones and for all 
who were allowed to come into her presence she had a 
smile and a word of cheer. Her last days were in 
harmony with all the other days of her heroic life of 
self-sacrifice. She had no fear of death. She wor- 
shiped at the shrine of living. Again and again she 
fondly welcomed the visits of her only grandchild, 
little Helen. 

The life of Mrs. Ferris adds new luster to American 
womanhood. For years, her husband has carried in his 
pocket the following sentiment: 
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“Say not welcome when I come; 

Say not farewell when I go, 

For I come not when I come 
And I go not when I go, 

And a greeting ne’er I’d give you 
And farewell would never say; 

In my heart I’m always with you, 
Always shall be every day.” 

Mamma. 














A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF CAPTAIN 
WESLEY C. BROWN fant 


By Hon. Crockett McE.troy 
Z 


Saint CLAIR 


APTAIN BROWN was born in Bowmansville, . 
Ontario, November 8, 1850. When he was one 
year old his parents moved to Michigan and settled in 
Saint Clair County. His father’s home was on the 
bank of the Saint Clair River and thus it happens that 
the Captain has been on or near the clear blue water of 
the Great Lakes all of his life. At the age of fourteen 
Mr. Brown decided to become a sailor and so advised 
his mother, who being a woman of strong common sense 
and high character gave her son the following three 
maxims to follow: first, to say his prayers regularly 
second, always to try to please his employers; third, 
never to allow himself to be found in a place where he 
would be ashamed to have his mother see him. The 
Captain followed his mother’s advice with the result 
that he grew to be a man of such high moral character 
as to be universally respected and honored, and vessel 
owners and vessel masters did not hesitate to put their 
trust in him. : 

In the beginning the Captain served his apprentice- 
ship as a sailor in such jobs as he could get to do, such 
as sailor before the mast, deckhand, watchman, and 
wheelsman. He was for a while watchman on the small 
steam barge Trader. The Trader was the first boat 
built and put afloat on the Great Lakes designed and 
built for a steam barge. She was a new style of boat. 
Her capacity was 250,000 feet of lumber; although 
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small she was a complete success and a good example 
to follow. Other and larger steam barges were at once 
built after the style of theT'rader. 

Captain Brown’s first work as a licensed officer was as 
mate of the tug Stranger in 1871. The next two seasons 
he sailed as mate on the tug Winslow. In 1874 he. 
became master of the tug M. F. Merrick which was the 
first boat that he was master of. In 1875 he was master 
of the tug John Owen. In 1876 he sailed the schooner 
Banner. In 1878 he sailed for a time the small iron 
side-wheel steamer Julia used as ferry boat between 
Saint Clair and Courtright. The Julia was built by 
the Government in 1844 to be used by lake surveyors 
and was called the Surveyor. She was the second boat 
built of iron on the Great Lakes, the war steamer 
Michigan (now the Wolverine) being the first. In 1879 
Captain Brown sailed the steamer Ontonagon; in 1880 
he sailed the schooner R. N. Rice which was the con- 
verted hull of the steamer R. N. Rice which ran for 
many years between Detroit and Cleveland. 

In the spring of 1881 Captain Brown became master 
of the steam barge Alpena. He was required to tow four 
barges. The fleet of five boats ran on a triangular 
route. They loaded coal at Buffalo which was 
delivered at’ Duluth. They then ran from Duluth to 
Marquette light. At Marquette they loaded iron ore 
which they delivered at Lake Erie ports. The writer 
has been familiar with navigation on the Great Lakes 
for seventy years and in all that time he has never 
known an instance where so much was required of a 
steamboat master as was required of Captain Brown 
in this case. The position called for a knowledge of 
the science of navigation, a knowledge of the channels 
to be navigated, the sunken rocks, the shoal spots, the 
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swift currents and many other dangers to be overcome. 
So much skill, sound judgment, endurance, fidelity to 
duty and self-control was required that it was unreason- 
able to expect that any man could fill the place satis- 
factorily, and yet this is what Captain Brown did. 
He commanded the Alpena and towed the barges one 
whole season without a single aecident worthy of notice 
happening to any of the fleet. Every cargo taken on 
board the boats was delivered; there were no collisions, 
not a boat was lost or went ashore. The wonder that 
this great undertaking was successfully accomplished 
will be understood when it is remembered that at that 
period there were many dangerous rocks as yet 
unmarked by buoys, shoal points running out into the 
channels, narrow passages, many boats to meet, storms, 
black nights, fogs, heavy beam-winds blowing the 
barges to the leeward of the steamer’s wake, when the 
steamer would have to be held close to the windward 
shore in the rivers and an estimate made on the distance 
the barges would drift; so also the times when it was 
proper for the barges to carry sail and when it was 
improper. The handling of the barges in port economi- 
cally to save loss of time was business that called for 
good judgment, quick pereeption and decision. It is 
beyond dispute that Captain Brown in the handling 
of these five boats so suceessfully, proved himself pos- 
sessed of superior skill as a navigator, sound judgment 
great endurance and a self-sacrificing spirit. Hun- 
dreds of lake captains have won fame by important 
achievements, but none in the writer’s opinion has 
earned the fame that is due to Captain Brown. 

On his first trip down the lakes with his four barges 
Captain Brown met at Sault Ste. Marie Captain 
Tromp, the owner of tugs. Captain Tromp asked 
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Captain Brown if he was going to tow those four barges 
down the Saint Mary’s River. Captain Brown said 
he was. Then Captain Tromp said, “I would not 
trust my best tug nor would I trust my best captain 
to do it.’’ Captain Tromp’s view was sound for it was 
really a dangerous undertaking. However, Captain 
Brown went ahead and had no trouble. At this time 
the main channel of the Saint Mary’s River passed 
through Lake George and~on the east side of Sugar 
Isalnd. It “was eleven miles longer than the present 
channel and much harder to navigate. 

In the season of 1882 Captain Brown sailed the 
steamer Alpena again in a different trade. In the 
seasons of 1883 and 1884 Captain Brown sailed the 
steamer Keystone. In 1885 he sailed the Siberia which — 
was one of the largest steamers on the Great Lakes at 
that time. In 1886 he brought out the steamer John F. 
Eddy and sailed her. In 1887 he bought a half interest 
in the schooner M. R. Goffe and sailed her. The next 
two seasons he Had a quarter interest in the steamer 
Oswegatchie and sailed her. In 1891 he owned an eighth 
interest in the steamer Mark Hopkins and sailed her. 
In 1892 he sailed the steamer Cadillac. In 1893 and 
1894 he organized the Hopkins Steamship Company, 
contracted for the steamer Centurion, superintended 
her building and sailed her. ‘The Centurion was then 
one of the three largest ships on the Great Lakes. 

In 1895 Captain Brown became master of the grand 
steamship North West. The North West was built 
for the Northern Steamship Company. She had a 
strong steel hull, a large quadruple expansion engine, 
and large boiler capacity. She was built to be used 
in the passenger traffic exclusively and did not carry 
any freight. She ran between Buffalo and Duluth 
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and between Buffalo and Chicago. She was the largest 
screw wheel passenger ship put afloat on the lakes up 
to her day and no larger ship of the kind has been built 
since. 

In 1896 Captain Brown was honored by James J. 
Hill, the railroad king of the northwest, by appointment 
as general superintendent of the Northern Steamship 
Company’s fleet with full power to act. He served one 
year as superintendent and his health giving out he 
resigned that office and returned to sailing, and under 
his own authority he took command of the steamship 
North Land, sister ship to the North West. 

At this time the Northern Steamship Company’s 
fleet consisted of six freight carriers and the two magnifi- 
cent passenger steamers North West and North Land. 
Captain Brown sailed the North Land continuously 
for eight seasons.- Following this he was master sue- 
cessively of the steamers George Peavy, Frank Peavy and 
the Frank C. Ball. : 

In 1913 Captain Brown entiee master of the steamer 
Hoover and Mason, in which steamer he became inter- 
ested by buying stock in the company that owned her. 
He sailed the Hoover and Mason until October 1917, 
when he resigned his position, sold his interest and 
retired from the business of sailing steamboats. He 
had been engaged in the business of navigation for 53 
years, had been remarkably successful and concluded 
to retire from the business while yet in good health and 
be prepared for any new business that might attract 
his attention on the land. 

As an evidence of Captain Brown’s high standing 
among his fellow sailors and steamboat owners, he was 
chosen as a member of two very important committees 
of the Lake Carriers’ Association. One committee 
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was that on Aids to Navigation. This committee was 
composed of intelligent vessel men who delved deeply 
into the matter of navigation in all parts of the Great 
Lakes. By resolutions and by notices the committee 
recommended a great many improvements, such as 
removing rocks, dredging shoal places, placing buoys 
where needed, introducing better lights, widening 
channels, improving the entrances to harbors, opening 
a new channel in Portage Lake, placing fog signals, 
widening channels at bridge crossings and many other 
things. The committee members were well posted 
and intellectually strong and were not overmodest in 
presenting their views. The War Department had 
such high respect for this committee that it was dis- 
inclined to undertake improvements not recommended 
by the committee. 

The other committee was called The Industrial Com- 
mittee. This committee dealt largely with safety-first 
affairs, the doing away with dangerous customs, dan- 
gerous machinery and methods on board ship and on 
docks. The committee recommended hundreds of 
changes, many of which were adopted, reducing the 
number of accidents by fifty per cent. Captain 
Brown’s long and varied experience made him a 
valuable man on committees and he was frequently 
called upon to help consider cases of collisions and other 
vessel troubles. 

When Captain Brown began sailing, the transporta- 
tion business of the Great Lakes was carried on largely 
by sail vessels, ranging in size from small sloops of fifty 
tons capacity and ranging up to schooners, brigs and 
barques that could carry 600 tons. The smaller vessels 
sailed on short routes and carried cordwood, lumber, 
stone, posts, ties, tanbark and various other articles 
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of the coarser class. The largest vessels were generally 
employed in the grain trade between Chicago and Mil- 
waukee and Buffalo and Oswego. As the grain trade 
increased, a fine class of vessels was built. The maxi- 
mum size for fifteen years following 1860 was about 
600 tons or 20,000 bushels of wheat. The larger 
vessels were frequently built under contract at one 
dollar per bushel of wheat capacity. Thus a vessel 
built to carry 20,000 bushels of wheat would cost the 
owner $20,000. Slowly for some years the capacity 
of vessels was increased to close on to 2,000 tons. 
Then propellers adapted to the grain trade were built 
with capacities running up to 4,000 tons. Although 
occasionally a larger steamer was built, it was not until 
1904 that a ship of 10,000 tons capacity sailed on the 
lakes. The first steamer of this capacity put afloat 
on the lakes was the Augustus B. Wolvn, built at 
Lorain, and launched in 1904. Following the Wolvin, 
ships of 10,000 to 13,000 tons capacity came out in 
rapid succession. 

During the early years of Captain Brown’s sailing, 
the passenger traffic on the lakes was carried on by 
side-wheel steamers, some of them having large capacity 
and high speed. Among these can be named the 
Empire State, 310 feet long, the Western World and 
Plymouth Rock, each 350 feet long. ~ There were many 
fitie boats among the side-wheel steamers. Among the 
fastest were the E. K. Collins, North Star, Ocean and 
Western Metropolis. Captain Brown was an interested 
witness of the changes going on, and when he compares 
the class of vessels now engaged in the lake commerce 
with those in use fifty years ago, he thinks there has 
been a wonderful change. 
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In the period between 1860 and 1885 many tugs were 
employed on the lakes and rivers. In the beginning old 
side-wheel steamers had their cabins stripped off and 
were used as tugs; experience proved that screw-wheel 
boats were better adapted to the towing business and 
the old side-wheelers had to clear out. During the 
reign of the tugs it was seldom that a large vessel would 
sail through the Saint Clair and Detroit rivers. It was 
the custom for such vessels to wait for a tug and get 
towed through from Lake Huron to Lake Erie and vice 
versa. As many as eight vessels were towed through 
the Detroit and Saint Clair rivers by one tug at one 
time.  Nevertheléss a great many vessels went through 
the rivers under canvas. On oceasions when the 
vessels had been windbound for some time and there 
would come up a fair wind, fleets of more than fifty 
vessels with all their sails spread could be seen sailing 
up the rivers. This was a grand sight and one of those 
that are seen no more in this age of steam. 

The coming of the large steam freighters drove the 
‘tugs away. In the period between 1860 and 1880 
immense quantities of lumber, mostly pine, were trans- 
ported from the Saginaw River and many ports on 
Lake Huron to Lake Erie ports. As high as 100,000,000 
feet of lumber Was taken out of the Saginaw River in 
one season. When this business was at its height the 
lumber was nearly all carried on steam barges and tow 
barges. In some cases a steam barge carrying 600,000 
feet would tow four barges carrying equal quantities 
and thus three million feet of lumber would be moved 
by one small fleet. 

It would require a long list to name the many 
improvements and changes made in aid of navigation 
on vessels and in the channels during Captain Brown’s 
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experience as a sailor and only a few will be named. 
The most important of all the improvements was the 
deepening of the channels between Lake Superior and 
Lake Erie from a depth of 10 feet to 22 feet, and the 


» deepening of the new canals at Sault Ste. Marie and 


the canal at the Saint Clair flats to the same depth. 
No other improvement made compares with this in 
the advantages afforded to navigation on the Great 
Lakes. The addition of new lighthouses and the 
placing of lightships where they lielp the navigator 
and the placing of numerous buoys to mark the channels 
are valuable improvements. Fog horns warning vessels 
off the shore, the wireless telegraph, Government 
weather reports and telephone connection on shipboard 
are among the numerous improvements. Among the 
great improvements was the substitution of iron for 
wood in ship building, followed by steel in place of iron. 

It is a long time since Mother Shipton predicted that 


‘‘An iron boat in the water shall float 
As easy as a wooden boat.” 


The proof of this prediction is now plain to the 
people of the Great Lakes. Improvements in engines, 
in boilers and in the working machinery, such as steam 
windlasses, steam hoisting gear, stockless anchors, 
steering apparatus, are all important improvements. 
By the use of ingenious hoisting machines steamers are 
now unloaded in six hours or less where a few years ago 
several days were required to unload them. 

One of the most remarkable things that can be said 
about Captain Brown’s experience as a master of steam- 
ships is the fact that he was never called upon to go to 
the assistance of a ship in distress and never called a 
ship to come to his relief. However, he occasionally 
experienced bad weather and two of the severest storms 
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he passed through will be described, mostly in the Cap- 
tain’s own language. Here is the Captain’s report 
on one storm. 

“In the fall of 1893 after the Northland was laid up 
I was in command of the North Wind of the Northern 
Steamship Company’s fleet, to fill a vacaney caused by 
the sickness of her captain. I finished loading package 
freight and left Duluth in company with the steamers 
Troy and Arthur Orr at 5 a. m. on the 13th day of 
November. “One of the captains called up the weather 
bureau and was told we were to have a heavy north- 
west storm with snow but it would diminish that night. 
We went out and followed the north shore until 3:30 
p. m. when the storm shifted into the northeast and 
blew a gale with snow. At 12 o’clock that night the 
sea was very high and my crew with few exceptions had 
given themselves up for lost, which caused much excite- 
ment on board. The mercury stood at 10 below zero. 
I was seventy-seven hours making the run from Duluth 
to the Soo, a run which the boat usually made in thirty- 
three hours. On leaving Duluth I had fuel enough to 
take my ship to Buffalo in ordinary weather and on 
arriving at the Soo I had only three tons left. The 
engineer in charge of the Soo locks estimated that the 
North Wind had on board 300 tons of ice. I had a 
deckload of shingles and they were so completely 
covered with ice that they could not be seen. It 
looked like a solid mass of ice. The forward end of the 
boat did not resemble a ship at all. It was heavily 
coated with ice up to the mast-head and back to the 
boiler-house.”’ 

In the early part of September, 1900, the Northland 
was in Buffalo. The weather looked bad and the 
Captain received a message from the weather bureau 
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in Washington stating that a heavy gale from the 
southwest was coming on and advising him to stay in 
port. Here is the Captain’s story. 

“T put it up to the company whether I should go or 
stay in port. The company in turn put it up to me 
as master of the ship. Then I quickly decided to go, 
knowing that I had under me one of the most seaworthy 
ships on fresh water. Among the 250 passengers on 
board were my wife, my daughter, and my niece, Mrs. 
H. B. MeCain from Alpena. They were all becoming 
very anxious to know whether I was going to sail on 
my schedule time or not, some of them having noticed 
that I had received a message and guessed that it was 
concerning the weather. Finally a gentleman who was 
a member of the Minnesota press came to me saying 
he had his family on board and wouldratherstay overa 
few days in Buffalo than go out in a bad storm. I 
decided that he was a coward and would make me 
trouble, so I strongly advised him to wait and take 
the North West a few days later. He then asked me if I 
thought there was danger. I replied that there was 
always danger in a storm, but I did not fear anything 
that might come up on Lake Erie, that I had never 
been in a storm with my ship and was glad of the chance 
to try her ability in bad weather. He then said, ‘I 
rather like your talk and I am going to stay with you.’ 
It turned out as I expected. At two o’clock the next 
morning I had to issue orders to lock that man in his 
room. He had caused a panic among the passengers 
by telling them they would never see land again. He 
had them sitting around in groups on the cabin floor in 
their night clothes, some praying and some crying. 
After we had locked up the coward the passengers were 
given words of encouragement, when they quieted down 
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and we went on and got through the storm without 
further trouble. The storm was a bad one, the wind 
reaching a velocity of 78 miles an hour. It was the 
same storm that caused great destruction at Galveston, 
Texas.” 

This experience proved that the North Land was a 
grand ship and that her Captain was a brave and 
skillful navigator. 

The many friends of Captain Brown all around the 
Great Lakes will be gratified to know that he saved 
some of the money he earned, made some good invest- 
ments, is comfortably well off and has returns coming 
in. He owns a nice home in a good locality in the neat 
little city of Saint Clair. His ship has reached a 
friendly port. 





